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MOST CU MEMBERS ARE FAMILIAR WITH THE 
statement we have made in this space on past occa- 


sions: “If you ever hear anyone say that any CU rat- 
ing has been influenced by any special interest, 
please ask him to write down what he says and 
sign his name to it; and then please send us the 
document. Consumers Union takes full responsibil- 
ity for the integrity of its work. We think it is fair 
to ask anyone who impugns that integrity to 
assume responsibility for doing so, and the conse- 
quences thereof.” 

As a result of our request, a CU member came 
to us a few months ago and told us that a friend 


of his had said a manufacturer could get a good 


rating from us simply by paying the price. We told 
our member to get his friend to put it in writing. 
We didn’t expect to hear anything more about it. 
To our great surprise, we did. The member’s friend 
actually wrote down on paper that we could be 
bought, and signed his name to what he wrote. 
And our member handed it over to us. 

Because we have gone to the greatest lengths to 
avoid any possible bias in our ratings; because we 
have considered our integrity the foundation on 
which CU was built and have guarded it with the 
most scrupulous care, we had not thought that 
anyone would really be so foolish as to put his 
doubts in writing. We have made the challenge 
from time to time because certain tongues, some 
just loose and some malicious, have slandered our 
integrity and this seemed the simplest way to show 
the slanders up for what they were. Now we 
would like to report what has happened in the 
case of the man who did take us up—the first and 
only one who has done so. 

The first thing we did was to turn the signed 
paper over to our counsel, with instructions to file 
suit. Our counsel prepared the papers for this pur- 
pose, and in the course of time a summons was 
served on the man who had accused us. The answer 
of this man was a complete and unqualified retrac- 
tion. Specifically: “It was all said and done as a 
joke .. . Didn't think he (the CU member) would 
send it in to you . . . Promise you it won’t happen 
again and retract all statements that were 
made.” 

It seems a poor thing to joke about, but on mat- 
ters of humor, opinions differ. We bear our repent- 
ant accuser no personal hostility; therefore no 
purpose would be served in identifying him now 
that he has retracted. We are willing to let the 
matter rest here. And we will be equally willing 
to take it up again if anyone else chooses to be- 


come the party of the second part. 
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Teamwork Makes Gardens Grow 


$ WE'VE pointed out many times in these pages, the réle 
Ase consumers can play in the war program is practi- 
cally limitless. By wise buying of essential articles, by 
careful maintenance of the things they have, by salvaging 
of waste materials, consumers can do much to speed victory. 

There’s still another job that consumers can tackle— 
Victory Gardening. Good backyard gardening means more 
healthful, nutritious meals for American families and less 
strain on available supplies of commercially-grown foods 
and the facilities needed to transport them. This issue of 
the Reports gives some tips on successful growing. 

But Victory Gardening means more than this. As Con- 
sumers’ Guide, publication of the U.S. Dep’t of Agricul- 
ture, points out: “It takes a good neighbor policy to grow 
the kind of gardens America needs today. . . . Planning, 
coordination, cooperation can help the Victory Gardener 
get all-out results with his all-out efforts.” 

Victory Gardening involves pooling of all kinds of com- 
munity supplies—land, tools, trucks, fertilizers, and skills 
and labor. It involves planning a comprehensive com- 
munity program designed to make the most effective use 
of these supplies. Local consumer organizations could 
well become the nucleus of a Victory Garden Program. 

There’s a place for everyone in such a program. If you 
can’t work in a garden, you can help in organizational, 
publicity or fund-raising work. If you like to garden, but 
have no space of your own, you can work in neighborhood, 
factory, trade union, school, church or club gardens. 

To start a Victory Garden Program in your community, 
get in touch with your County Extension Agent (if you live 
outside a city) or with your local Defense Council (if you 
live in a city). And write to the Consumers’ Counsel Divi- 
sion of the Dep’t of Agriculture, Washington, for a copy of 
the March Consumers’ Guide. It contains valuable informa- 
tion on setting up a local Victory Garden Committee. 


Watching the Law Makers 


W E SEE by various worthy drug trade journals that now 
is the time to watch state legislatures for “sneak legis- 
lation,” this meaning in most cases bills patterned after the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

We agree wholeheartedly with the trade journals on one 
point: state legislatures should be watched. And whenever 
bills providing protection for consumers in the way of 
regulation and inspection of goods are introduced, con- 
sumers and consumer organizations should bend every 
effort toward seeing that the bills are passed. 

The drug trade master minds raise another point, with 
which we won’t take issue, either. Why, they wail, are 
drugs, foods and cosmetics always picked on to be regu- 
lated? Why not some other consumer goods for a change? 

It’s pretty obvious why drugs and foods and cosmetics 
get first attention. The substances which go inside you and 
on your skin are most vitally related to your health and 
well-being. And consumer-minded groups, invariably faced 
by a stiff fight with producers and distributors who feel 
their tender toes trod on, must take up first things first. 

But that’s no reason why, after a comprehensive and 
effective Food & Drug Act is on the books, consumers 
shouldn’t turn their attention to state regulation of other 
consumer goods. 
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The purposes of Consumers Union, as 
stated in its charter, are “to obtain and pro- 
vide for consumers information and counsel 
on consumer goods and services .. . to give 
information and assistance on all matters 
relating to the expenditure of earnings and 
the family income . . . to initiate and 
to cooperate with individual and group 
efforts seeking to create and maintain 
decent living standards for consumers.” 
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CONSUMERS UNION OF UNITED STATES, INC. is a non- 
profit organization chartered under the Membership Corporation 
laws of New York and deriving its income from membership 
fees. It is sponsored by more than 70 educators, social workers 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


OF CONSUMERS 


UNION REPORTS 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants—more 
than 200 specialists selected for competence and freedom from commercial bias—in university, 
governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases obtained 
on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, carefully con- 
trolled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number of per- 
sons, or on @ combination of these factors. Most ratings of necessity reflect opinion as well as 


scientific data. 


For even with rigorous tests, interpretation of findings is often a matter on 


which expert opinion differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that such opinions as enter into its 
evaluations shall be as competent, honest, and free from bias as it is possible to make them. 


@ “Best Buys” should give greater return per dollar although some products rated “Also 
Acceptable” may be of higher quality. Except where otherwise noted, a product rated “Not 
Acceptable” is judged to be of inferior quality or is considered to be potentially harmful. 
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- First Aid Kits 


None of the commercial ready-made kits on the market meet 


Red Cross requirements, CU's survey showed. Here are ratings 


of 20 brands plus some tips on assembling a kit at home 


HE manufacturers of first aid kits 

seem to have missed an opportunity 
to make the most of the public’s prepara- 
tions against air attacks and war acci- 
dents. For, though the American Red 
Cross prints clear and specific lists of 
articles which should be included in an 
emergency kit, CU shoppers were unable 
to find on the market a single kit which 
met Red Cross specifications. 

With few exceptions, CU has not held 
with the make-it-yourself school. We have 
felt that it was a little unrealistic to ad- 
vise consumers to buy ingredients of va- 
rious manufactured products and go 
through a lot of fuss and bother before 
getting the ultimate product. But with 
first aid kits, the circumstances and con- 
sequently the advice are different. A 
careful survey indicates that from the 
point of view of price as well as quality, 
the best way to get a good first aid kit is 
to assemble it yourself. The ingredients 
are not hard to obtain; one trip to a drug 
store and another to the 5 & 10 cent store 
should suffice. 


WHEAT IS A FIRST AID KIT? 


One thing to keep constantly in mind in 
examining or gathering together any as- 
sortment of first’ aid supplies is that a 
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first aid kit is just what its name implies. 
It isn’t a set of surgical tools for emer- 
gency operations; it doesn’t have the in- 
gredients for full treatment of wounds; it 
isn’t a completely equipped medicine 
chest. It’s simply an assortment of dress- 
ings and tools that will help the user take 
the proper emergency measures before 
the doctor comes. 

Necessarily, then, first aid kits must 
vary somewhat, depending upon the use 
to which they will be put. A kit for an 
explosives factory with 200 employees 
will be quite different from one carried by 
a hiker. But since accidents are, by their 
very nature, unpredictable, all kits must 
contain certain essential ingredients. This 
report does not attempt to deal with fac- 
tory kits and the like; it concerns itself 
primarily with two types: fairly complete 
kits intended for general emergency use, 
and smaller kits to be carried in automo- 
biles or on hikes. 

The first requirement for either kit is 
portability. The ingredients must be 
such that they can be packed compactly 
into a small container. 


GENERAL EMERGENCY KITS 


Considering its purpose, what should 
go into such a kit? The Red Cross pro- 





vides us with an excellent basis for a list: 


First aid instruction book 

l-inch adhesive compresses 

Assorted sterile bandage compresses 
riangular bandages 

Sterile gauze squares 
square ) 

Sterile gauze squares (about | square yard) 

Picric acid gauze 

Burn ointment such as 5% tannic acid jelly 

Iodine, mild tincture (2%) 

Aromatic spirits of ammenia 

Inelastic tourniquet 


(about 3 


inches 


Scissors 
3-inch splinter forceps 
Paper cups 


l-inch and 2-inch roller bandages 
Wire or thin board splints 
Castor oil or mineral oil for the eyes 


The first aid instruction book is of pri- 
mary importance, whether or not you've 
had a course in first aid. It is, so to 
speak, the operating manual for the rest 
of the kit. If you are already familiar 
(as you should be) with its contents, a 
quick glance enables you to check the 
more complex treatments and diagnoses. 
If you don’t already know the elements of 
first aid, you should immediately learn. 

Probably the most important single 
piece of equipment in the box is the 
triangular bandage; it is the basis of 
modern first aid practices. Triangular 
bandages, cut from 36-inch or 40-inch 
muslin squares, can be used for bandag- 
ing anything from a sprained ankle to 
a broken collar bone. Though none of 
the commercial kits examined contained 
more than one such bandage, two should 
be considered essential, and three de- 
sirable. 

One-inch adhesive compresses (such as 
Band-Aid) are useful for dressing small 
cuts and wounds. Since they combine a 
compress with a means of fastening, they 
are particularly convenient. 

Bandage compresses consisting of a 
gauze compress fastened to a gauze band- 
age, are similar to the adhesive com. 
presses above, but are made on a larger 
scale. Although they could be made up 
on the scene from bandages and gauze 
pads, in the ready-made form they are 
easily used, and they do not become con- 
taminated from too much handling. 

Sterile gauze pads, in both the larger 
and smaller sizes, are convenient as 
dressings for burns and injuries. 

Picric acid gauze and tannic acid jelly 
burn ointment are recommended by the 
Red Cross as treatments for small burns. 
On this matter there is some controversy, 
but the consensus seems to be that these 
materials should be used for dressing 
only comparatively small burns. For 
more extensive burns, the best emergency 
measure is probably a simple wet com- 
press (see the March Reports, page 75, 
for a full discussion of first aid treatment 
of burns). 

For disinfection of small wounds, io- 
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A GENERAL EMERGENCY FIRST AID KIT SHOULD CONTAIN ARTICLES LIKE THESE 


Absolutely essential are the assorted bandage compresses, 3-inch gauze squares, two triangular bandages, l-inch and 2-inch 
roller bandages, scissors, 3-inch splinter forceps, first aid instruction book, aromatic spirits of ammonia, castor oil (or mineral 


oil), 2% 


tincture of iodine, l-inch adhesive compresses, l-yard gauze squares, paper cups, tannic acid jelly (or picric acid 


gauze). Very useful, though not essential, are adhesive tape, safety pins, knife and medicine dropper. You can’t buy a ready- 
made kit with all these articles at any price, but you can assemble one at home for $4 to $4.50 


dine is far superior to mercurochrome 
(a 2% considered far bet- 
ter than the 7% generally sold). Where 
wounds are large or deep, the approved 
first aid treatment is to stop the bleeding 
and cover the wound with a dressing un- 
til the doctor comes. 

To stop arterial bleeding, an inelastic 
tourniquet is included on the Red Cross 
list. This is useful as a convenience, but 


solution ‘is 


it is not an essential if there are adequate 
triangular bandages in the kit (see First 
Aid textbook for method of application). 

Aromatic spirits of ammonia is use- 
ful as a mild stimulant in cases of faint- 
ing and shock. 

Castor oil or mineral oil is a soothing 
substance for the eyes, should foreign 
liquids (alcohol, acids, &c.) be splashed 
into them. 
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Splints give aid in holding broken 
bones in place, so that the victim can be 
moved without further damage. The 
most necessary sizes are generally too 
bulky for inclusion in a small kit. But 
good substitutes can usually be made up 
from available materials (tree limbs, 
large magazines, pillows). 

Uses for the other materials in the kit 
are obvious. 

There are several other items which, 
though not essential, can be useful in a 
first aid kit. 

Adhesive tape is frequently useful, and 
was found in practically all the commer- 
cial kits examined. 

A good, substantial knife can be of 
great help in cutting material for splints, 
as well as for ripping clothing away from 
injured parts. 


A blanket, though too bulky for a port- 
able kit, should be available in the home 
or automobile. Keeping the patient warm 
is one of the essential treatments of 
shock, 

A few large safety pins added to the 
kit take up little room, and often come 
in handy. 

A medicine dropper can be a big help 
in applying oil to the eyes. 

On the other hand, absorbent cotton, 
which was included in many of the kits 
examined, is of very little use. Placed 
directly on an open wound or burn, it 
tends to stick, and removal is difficult. 


AUTOMOSBILE-HIKING KITS 


A small first aid kit, suitable for carry- 
ing in an automobile or on a hike, should 
contain these ingredients, according to 
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General Emergency Kits 
(Large size kits for use in homes and camps) 
T= table shows what each of the kits examined by CU contained. The articles listed above 
the rule are those which are considered essential by the Red Cross. The articles below the 
rule are useful in a general emergency kit, _— not essential. 
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the American Red Cross specifications: 


l-inch adhesive compresses 
Sterile gauze squares (about 3 inches 
square) 

Sterile gauze square (about 1 yard square) 

Triangular bandages 

Burn ointment 

Iodine 

First aid instruction book 

Not a single one of the kits examined 
contained a triangular bandage, but prac- 
tically all contained gauze bandages, ad- 
hesive tape, and a variety of other mate- 
rials, more or less useful. 


COMMERCIAL KITS 


In prepared commercial kits, two basic 
types are available. The unit type kits 
consist of an assortment of first aid ma- 
terials put up in packages of standard 
size, which stack up neatly in boxes made 
to fit them. Each unit package contains 
one or more individual dressings with 
drugs—iodine, tannic acid, &c. Each 
unit is plainly marked as to contents, and 
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generally some elementary instructions 
for use are given on the package. 

Kits of this type have obvious advan- 
tages. Since the units fit like blocks 
into the cases, they cannot shift or be- 
come disarranged. And since unit re- 
fills are available, the kit can be replen- 
ished and be as good as new after each 
use without any awkward misfits in size. 
Unfortunately, at the present time there 
are only a limited number of these unit 
kits available for regular purchase, and 
their cost is rather high. 

The kits most generally seen on the 
market are made up of individual prod- 
ucts, with no particular uniformity as to 
size and shape. If you buy a made-up 
kit, be sure that there is enough room 
for all the necessary ingredients, and 
that the arrangement is such that any 
particular material can be reached with- 
out too much unpacking and reshuffling. 
Another important consideration is that 
everything is so packed that unused ma- 


terials don’t become contaminated 
through handling. 

As has been mentioned before, the first 
aid kit for home use is not a medicine 
chest. But it might very well be made 
part of one. A practical suggestion is to 
assemble a first aid kit and then keep 
it as a separate unit in the medicine 
chest. In this way, emergency supplies 
will be together, and available at any 
time. It won’t be necessary to go 
through an assortment of bottles, boxes 
and miscellaneous impedimenta in order 
to find the iodine which you need in a 
hurry. And if you check through the kit 
after each use (as you should), the un- 
pleasant and dangerous experience of 
lacking the very article you desperately 
need shouldn’t occur. Obviously sueh a 
check-up is much easier in a small, or- 
dered kit than in a large and much 
more complex home medicine chest. 


HOW CU RATED THE KITS 


The first aid kits examined were di- 
vided into two categories: general emer- 
gency kits and small auto kits. The 
former varied in price from about $3 to 
about $10; the latter type cost $2 or less. 

Judgment of the overall quality of 
each kit was based upon general con- 
formance to Red Cross requirements. De- 
ductions were made for missing mate- 
rial, while some extra credit was given 
for material not listed by the Red Cross 
but judged useful by CU. 





General Emergency Kits 





Best Buy 


Kit assembled at home, on the basis of Red 
Cross requirements. The cost should be 
$4 to $4.50, which includes a. metal box 
and the American Red Cross First Aid 
textbook. 


Also Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality without 
regard to price) 


Bauer & Black Safeguard No. 20 (Bauer 
& Black, Chicago). $6.75. Very well 
equipped, though rather large for general 
use. 

Gimbel’s First Aid Kit (Gimbel Bros., 
NYC). $6.95. A good kit for general use, 
though overpriced. Lacked oil for eyes 
and large gauze square. Packed in zipper 
bag. 

Johnson & Johnson First Aid Wood's 
Emergency Case (Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J.). $5. Similar in 
contents to the Gimbel kit above, but with- 
out 3-inch gauze squares. 

Mine Safety Appliance Co. 24-unit Kit 
(Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh). 
$7.49 plus postage. A unit-type kit with 
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contents similar to the Gimbel kit above. 
Overpriced. 


Uniflex Kits (Bauer & Black). Can be 
bought already assembled, or the individual 
units can be bought separately and assem- 
bled to meet individual needs. The kit 
most nearly approximating Red Cross re- 
quirements cost about $5.60 without case. 
Not all the necessary units are available to 
make a kit conforming to Red Cross speci- 


fications. Nevertheless, this type of assem- 
bly is convenient because it can easily be 
made to suit individual needs. 

Johnson & Johnson First Aid Aerokit. 
$3.75. A rather small 
squares, oil for eyes, compress bandages or 
splinter forceps. 


Not Acceptable 


Bauer & Black Utility Kit. $4. Lacked 
both triangular bandage and tourniquet, 
a serious shortcoming, since there was no 


kit without gauze 


provision for stopping arterial bleeding. 
Johnson & Johnson Kit No. 20. $3. Seri- 


ously lacking in necessary supplies. 








Automobile Kits 





Best Buy 


Kit assembled at home on the basis of Red 
Cross recommendations. Cost should be 
$1 to $1.50, including metal case. 





AN EMERGENCY TOURNIQUET 


. can be made from a triangular ban- 
dage (see inset) and a piece of wood. 
Thus a first aid kit need not contain a 
regular tourniquet as long as triangular 
bandages are included. See First Aid 

Manual for method of applying 
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Auto Kits 
(Smaller kit for carrying in automobiles, on hikes, &c.) 
HE table shows what each of the kits examined by CU contained. The articles listed above 
the rule are those which are considered essential by the Red Cross. The articles below the 
rule are useful in an auto kit, though not essential. 
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Also Acceptable 

Bauer & Blark Automobile Kit No. 40. 
$1.90. An é¢xcellently equipped kit, with 
many ingredients in addition to those on 
the Red Cross list. By far the best equipped 
kit of this size found. 

Johnson & Johnson First Aid Autokit. 
$1.50. Contained a large assortment of 





® Your new 1942 Buying 
Guide is no bookshelf orna- 
ment. Despite its 384 pages, 
its compact size makes it con- 
venient for your pocket or 
handbag. Carry it with you 
when you shop; your Buying 
Guide was made to work for 


you. 











useful ingredients, though it lacked some 
which the Red Cross considers essential. 
Had mercurochrome instead of iodine. 
Johnson & Johnson First Aid Kit No. 16. 
$1. Similar in content to Autokit, above. 
Had mercurochrome instead of iodine. 
Bauer & Black Official Boy Scout Kit. 
85¢. Less complete than others listed. 
Had mercurochrome instead of iodine. 
Johnson & Johnson Boy Scouts’ First 
Aid Kit. 75¢. Similar to Bauer & Black 
kit above. 
Bauer & Black Samaritan. 
priced, considering contents. 
Johnson & Johnson Girl Scouts’ First 
Aid Kit. 85¢. Fairly well equipped. 


Not Acceptable 


The following were considered inadequately 

equipped: 

White Cross First Aid Kit (Whelan’s Drug 
Stores). 59¢. 

Johnson & Johnson First Aid Travel Kit. 
50¢. 

Gimbel’s First Aid Travel Kit. 59¢. 

Bauer & Black Compact First Aid Kit. 
59¢. 

Sentinel Utility Kit (Sentinel Products). 
25¢. 


$1.25. Over- 
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Broadcloth and percale are the most popular fabrics; 


simple styles are generally preferred. Here are the 


results of CU's tests on 42 brands of men's pajamas as 


well as some advice on what to look for when you buy 


HUNDRED years from now pajamas 
may belong to the category of quaint 
old things like the crinoline and the 
night cap. For it seems to be a growing 
trend among men (and women) to enjoy 
their sleeping hours unencumbered by 
garments. Add to the raw sleepers the 
increasing millions of men in the Army 
who are forbidden by official regulations 
to wear pajamas, and you have some- 
thing which gives promise of becoming 
a headache to the industry. It probably 
won't be long before the pajama manu- 
facturers launch an advertising drive to 
promote the wearing of pajamas (remem- 
ber the campaign against hatlessness? ). 
As yet, however, the market seems to 
tbe sufficient, and manufacturers are 
seeking to satisfy it with a variety of 
styles. Thus in pajama shirts you can 
get an open-at-the-neck jacket, a sailor- 
type pullover, or a Russian-style blouse. 
You can choose between any number of 
devices for keeping the trousers up. In 
fabrics you can get anything from flan- 
nelette to silk and there’s practically no 
limit to the colors and patterns available. 
In spite of the wide choice, most men, 
conventional in this as in other matters 
of dress, stick to the more or less well 
established styles and to the more pro- 
saic materials. Because broadcloth and 
percale are by far the most popular 
pajama fabrics, CU limited its tests to 
suits made of those materials. 


MATERIALS 
Broadcloth is a finely ribbed fabric 


with approximately twice as many warp 
(lengthwise) as filling (crosswise) 
threads. Percale, with a more balanced 
but lower thread count, generally has a 
lower tensile strength than broadcloth, 
and consequently doesn’t wear so well. 
A cheaper fabric in every way, percale 
is manufactured in huge quantities to be 
printed with various designs for use in 
many types of garments. Designs in 
broadcloth are usually woven, though 
there are a goodly number of printed 
broadcloth pajamas. 

Sateen, sometimes used for pajamas, 
has long floats of yarn on the surface 
which give it its characteristic high lus- 
ter. While sateen is often weaker than 
either broadcloth or percale, some men 
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prefer it because of its appearance and 
its ability to slip over sheets with less 
friction. 

Cotton knits of the balbriggan type 
have special virtues, too, and lately have 
been getting some special promotion by 
retailers; they require no ironing and 
since they are especially absorbent, they 
are more comfortable for men bothered 
by excessive perspiration. 

Since neither sateen nor balbriggan 
pajamas have achieved much sale, CU 
did not include them in its tests. 

Some of the pajamas tested had draw- 
strings which were either loose, attached 
within the hem, or made with elastic 
inserts. Others had part or completely 
elasticized waistbands. Which type you 
choose depends upon your personal pref- 
erence. 


COLORS 


Color, too, is a matter of taste, but it 
should always be fast to washing and 
resistant to sunlight. Up to now, pa- 
jama manufacturers have used vat dyes 
for all but the very brightest striped pat- 
terns. Vat dyes, however, require the 
use of aluminum chloride as a catalyst. 
And since aluminum and chlorine are 
both scarce, and military needs may ab- 
sorb large amounts of vat dyes, there 
may be shortages here. 

What dyes pajama manufacturers will 
substitute and what their efficiency will 
be is not yet known. Consumers may 
well expect poorer ones, however, and 
should allow for them by seeing that their 
pajamas are washed with greater care 
and dried out of the direct sunlight. 

Colors which fade may also run, so 
you will do well to stick to solid color 
pajamas rather than those with stripes 
and patterns. And the solid colored 
suits should be washed by themselves; 
otherwise their color, if it runs, may 
stain other clothes. 


SIZE SPECIFICATIONS 


Since the establishment of commercial 
standards by the National Bureau of 
Standards, cutters of pajamas have defi- 
nite minimum dimensions for size, re- 
gardless of variations in style. These 
standards are not compulsory and do not 
take into account possible excessive 


shrinkage. The consumer may expect, 
however, fairly standard measurements 
for the recognized sizes: A (smallest), 
B, C and D. 

Only two of the 50 pajama suits tested 
by CU departed greatly from standard 
size specifications. These two, Macy’s 
white broadcloth and Macy’s solid color 
broadcloth (both selling at $1.88), were 
skimped slightly in most measurements 
and excessively in some. 

None of the pajamas shrank as much 
as 5%, though 20 suits shrank more than 
342%. Since pajama dimensions tend 
to be liberal, this amount of shrinkage 
should not affect wear or comfort. 

The pajamas were tested for conform- 
ity to size specifications, shrinkage, ten- 
sile strength, resistance to abrasion, 
weight of cloth and thread count. Rat- 
ings are based on the all-round results 
of these tests. 


Best Buys 


The following pajamas of the “Accept- 
able” list are judged to offer the best value 
for the money, in order of quality. For full 
details see listing under “Acceptable.” 


Mr. Trent. Solid color broadcloth. $2.50. 

Wilson Faultless Nobelt. White broad- 
cloth. $2.25. 

BVD. Solid color broadcloth. $2.00. 

Sears’ Royal Ascot Cat. No.-2020. Printed 


broadcloth. $1.40 plus postage. 
Conway Fieldbilt. Solid color broadcloth. 
$1.95. 
Mr. Trent. 


Printed broadcloth. $2.00. 


Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Macy’s Kempton (R. H. Macy & Co., 
NYC). $2.77. White broadcloth, notched 
lapel, knitted drawstring with elastic sec- 
tion, two-button fiy. 

Mr. Trent (Hale Bros., San Francisco). 
$2.50. Solid color broadcloth, notched 
lapel, knitted drawstring with elastic sec- 
tion, two-button fly. 

Hudson Darwood (J. L. Hudson, Detroit). 
$3.50. Solid color broadcloth, collarless, 
knitted drawstring with elastic section, 
two-button fly. 

Macy’s Kempton (R. H. Macy & Co.). 
$2.77. Solid color broadcloth, notched la- 
pel, knitted drawstring with elastic section, 
two-button fly. 

Jayson Super-Whitehall (Artistic Shirt 
Co., NYC). $2.69. Solid color broad- 
cloth, notched lapel, knitted drawstring 
with elastic section, two-button fly. 

Wilson Faultless Nobelt (Wilson Bros., 
NYC). $2.25. White broadcloth, notched 
lapel, wide elastic all around with two 
buttons on waist, one-button fly. Waist 
smaller than specifications called for. 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co.). $1.88. Solid 
color broadcloth, pullover type, collarless, 
enclosed elastic band in sides, drawstring 
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at back, one gripper at waist and one on 
fly. Material skimped in chest, bottom of 
coat, slightly in sleeve length, seat, thigh 
and knee and excessively in waist. Fab- 
ric and construction aside from skimping, 
of excellent quality. 

BYD. (BVD Co., NYC). $2.00. Solid col- 
or broadcloth, notched lapel, wide elastic 
in back, two buttons on waist, one-button 
fly. Material skimped in waist. 

Sears’ Royal Ascot Cat. No.—2020 (Sears- 
Roebuck). $1.40, two for $2.75 plus post- 
age. Printed broadcloth, notched lapel, 
enclosed elastic on side with drawstring 
at back, two grippers at waist, one on fly. 
Material slightly skimped in chest and 
bottom of coat. 

Ward’s Whitman Cat. No.—3715 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). $1.98, two for $3.84 plus 
postage. Solid color broadcloth, notched 
Japel, knitted drawstring with elastic sec- 
tion, two-button fly. 

Conway Fieldbilt (Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago). $1.95. Solid color broadcloth, 
enclosed elastic on side with drawstrings 
at back, one button on waistband and one- 
button fly. 

Mr. Trent (Hale Bros.). $2.00. Printed 
broadcloth, notched lapel, knitted draw- 
string with elastic section, one-button fly. 
Material shrank in warp direction. 

Jayson Super-Whitehall (Artistic Shirt 
Co.). $2.69. White broadcloth, notched 
lapel, knitted drawstring with elastic sec- 
tion, two-button fly. 

Townsman (Hale Bros.). $1.79. Solid 
color broadcloth, notched lapel, knitted 
drawstring with elastic section, two-but- 
ton fly. 

Varsity (Excelsior-Varsity Co., NYC). 
$1.95. Printed broadcloth, notched lapel, 
knitted drawstring with elastic section, 
two-button fly. Material shrank in warp 
direction. 

Jayson (Artistic Shirt Co.). $1.83. Solid 
color broadcloth, notched lapel, knitted 
drawstring with elastic band sewed to the 
pajama, two-button fly. 

Gentry (J. C. Penney Stores, NYC). $1.98. 
Printed broadcloth, notched lapel, knitted 
drawstring attached to pajamas without 
elastic, two-button fly. Also available 
with enclosed elastic on sides with two 
buttons at waist and one on fly. Material 
shrank in warp direction. 

Ward’s Whitman Cat. No.—3711 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). $1.98, two for $3.84 plus 
postage. Printed broadcloth, notched la- 
pel, knitted drawstring with elastic sec- 
tion, two-button fly. 

Hudson Darwood (J. L. Hudson). $2.50. 
White broadcloth, notched lapel, knitted 
drawstring with elastic set-in, two-button 
fly. Material shrank in warp direction. 

Manhattan (Manhattan Shirt Co., NYC). 
$2.00. Printed broadcloth, pullover type 
with notched lapel, wide elastic in back, 
two buttons on waist, one-button fly. Ma- 
terial shrank in warp direction. 

Townsman (Hale Bros.). $1.79. Printed 
percale, pullover type, collarless, knitted 
drawstring with elastic section, one-button 
fly. Material shrank in both directions. 

Hudson Darwood (J. L. Hudson). $2.25. 
White broadcloth, notched lapel, knitted 
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Watch for... 


Work on the following reports, 
among others, is either now under 
way or scheduled to begin soon: 

Oleomargarine 
Summer Motor Oils 
Vitamin C in Fruit Juices 
Paper Towels 
Paper Napkins 
Flour 


Flashlights and Flashlight 
Batteries 


Sunburn Preventives 
Laundry Services 
Work Clothes 
Childrén's Shoes 
Women’s Dresses 


Canned Goods 


' 











drawstring with elastic section attached 
to pajama, two-button fly. 


AMC (Associated ‘Merchandising Corp., 
NYC’). $2.00. Solid color broadcloth, 
notched lapel, knitted drawstring with 


elastic section, two-button fly. 

Reis-tex (Robert Reis & Co., NYC). $1.95. 
Solid color percale, notched lapel, wide 
and long elastic attached in back, two 
grippers on waist, one-button fly. Material 
shrank in both directions. 

Jayson (Artistic Shirt Co.). $1.83. White 
percale, notched lapel, knitted drawstring 
with elastic section, two-button fly. Ma- 
terial shrank in warp direction. 

BVD (BVD Co.). $2.00. White broadcloth, 
notched lapel, knitted drawstring with 
elastic section, one-button fly. Material 
shrank in warp direction and was skimped 
in length, chest, armhole, bottom of coat, 
fly and out seam of trousers and slightly 
in every other measurement. 

AMC (Associated Merchandising Corp.). 
$2.00. Printed broadcloth, pullover type, 
collarless, knitted drawstring with elas- 


tic section, two-button fly. Material 
shrank in warp direction. 
Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co.). $1.88. White 


broadcloth, notched lapel, enclosed elastic 
in band on side, drawstring at back, one 
gripper at waist and one on fly. Material 
skimped in practically every measurement. 


*See page 11 of 1942 Buying Guide for a 
list of AMC stores. 


Manhattan (Manhattan Shirt Co.). $1.85. 
Printed percale, notched lapel, wide elas- 
tic all around, two buttons on waist, one- 
button fly. 

Conwaybilt (Marshall Field & Co.). $1.75. 
Printed percale, collarless, enclosed elas- 
tic on side, drawstring in back, one but- 
ton on waist, one-button fly. Material 
shrank in warp direction. 

Wilson Faultless Nobelt (Wilson Bros., 
NYC). $2.50. Printed percale, pullover 
type, collarless, wide elastic all around, 
two buttons on waist, one-button fly. Ma- 
terial shrank in warp direction and was 
excessively skimped in trouser waistband 
and slightly skimped in jacket length, 
chest, armhole, bottom, and side and end 
seam measurements. 

Gimbel’s Parkleigh (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 
$2.25. Printed percale, notched lapel, 
knitted drawstring with elastic section, 
one-button fly. Material shrank in warp 
direction. 

Hudson Darwood (J. L. Hudson). $2.25. 
White woven striped percale, notched la- 
pel, knitted drawstring with elastic sec- 
tion, two-button fly. Material shrank in 
warp direction. 

Conway Fieldbilt (Marshall Field & Co.). 
$1.95. Printed percale, notched lapel, en- 
closed elastic on side, drawstring in back, 
one button on waist and one-button fly. 
Material shrank in warp direction. 

Conway Conwaybilt (Marshall Field & 
Co.). $1.75. Solid color broadcloth, col- 
larless, enclosed elastic on side, draw- 
string at back, one button on waist, two- 
button fly. Material shrank in warp di- 
rection. 

Fruit of the Loom (Lubin-Weeker Co., 
NYC). $2.50. Printed percale, notched 
lapel, knitted drawstring with elastic sec- 
tion, two-button fly. Material shrank in 
warp direction. 

Horton (Phillips-Jones Corp., NYC). $1.65. 
Printed percale, notched lapel, wide élas- 
tic waist, two buttons on waist, none on 
fly. Also available with knitted drawstring 
with elastic section, and no-button fly. 
Material shrank in warp direction. 

Gentry (J. C. Penney Stores). $1.65. 
Printed percale, notched lapel, enclosed 
elastic on side with two buttons on waist 
and one-button fly. Also available with 
knitted drawstring attached to pajama 
and two-button fly. 

Gimbel’s Parkleigh (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 
$2.25. Solid color percale, notched lapel, 
knitted drawstring with elastic section, 
one-button fly. Material shrank in warp 
direction. 

Van Heusen (Phillips-Jones Corp.). $2.50. 
Printed percale, notched lapel, knitted 
drawstring with elastic section, one-button 
fly. Material shrank in warp direction. 

Varsity (Excelsior-Varsity Co.). $1.95. 
Printed percale, knitted drawstring with 
elastic section, two-button fly. Material 
shrank in warp direction. 

Gimbel’s (Gimbel Bros.). $1.69. Printed 
percale, notched lapel, enclosed elastic on 
side, two buttons on waist, one-button fly. 
Material shrank in both directions, and 
was skimped excessively in waist and 
trousers, and slightly in every other meas- 
urement. 
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Gardens for Victory 


... aren't like Topsy; they require planning and intelligent, 


skillful, regular attention. CU gives some advice for nevice 


gardeners plus ratings of seeds, fertilizers, insecticides 


N all-out effort in the way of a well 
ye her] well cared for backyard gar- 
den can help both yourself and your 
country this year. For the more of your 
own vegetables you raise, the better you 
can meet rising food prices and the better 
you can provide healthful, nutritious 
meals for yourself and your family. 
Likewise, the more of your own vegetables 
you raise, the less will be the strain on 
available supplies of food and on the 
trucks, trains and boats that transport the 
food. 

But if a hundred thousand amateurs 
each waste as little as 10 pounds of fer- 
tilizer on crops lost to weeds, disease, 
bugs or drought, the already serious 
shortage of fertilizer will have been made 
worse and their gardens a liability to the 
community. The same goes for seed, tools 
and labor. We can’t afford to waste any- 
thing. 

The moral is: don’t rush into back- 
yard gardening without some thought, 
especially if you have never done it be- 
fore or if you have often had unsuccess- 
ful crops. Consider carefully what grow- 
ing conditions and what care you can 
offer your vegetables. If you and your 
garden plot can’t meet the following 
minimum requirements, give up the idea 
of raising your own food. 


REQUIREMENTS 


First minimum requirement is liking 
to do the things that gardening involves. 
You don’t need to be born with a “green 
thumb” to be a good gardener, but you 
do have to like grubbing in the soil, get- 
ting up early in the morning, doing back- 
bending work in the sun and rain, giving 
your crops regular, careful attention 
throughout the entire growing season. 
If these things leave you cold, don’t take 
up gardening. 

More tangible requirements for good 
crops are: 


SUNLIGHT. There must be at least five 
hours of sunshine in every part of the 
garden. 


WATER. Lack of water is responsible 
for more crop failures than all other 
causes combined. Vegetables must have 
a continuous supply of water; they must 
not be obliged to compete with thirsty 
tree roots for food or drink. 

Providing the necessary moisture may 
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require soaking the garden 6 to 8 inches 
down with a sprinkler or by irrigation— 
not oftener than twice a week. Or you 
may have to mulch—mix spongy organic 
material with the soil so that it will re- 
tain moisture from one rain or watering 
to the next. 

Best organic materials to mix with the 
soil are barnyard manure, compost, peat, 
humus, leaf mold or green manure crop, 
in that order. They should be well 
forked into the soil. If the soil is na- 
turally dry or tends to pack down, mulch 
around large plants like tomatoes, cab- 
bages and cucumbers with hay, grass, or 
pine needles; this will conserve moisture 
and keep down weeds. 


PLANT FOOD. Besides helping the soil 
retain moisture, barnyard (cow and 
horse) manure and compost provide food 
for your crops. About 100 pounds of 
these will be needed for each 100 square 
feet of soil. To supplement this organic 
material you should mix a complete 
chemical fertilizer (consisting of nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potash) imto the top 
soil—about four pounds of a 5-87 or 
4-8-4 mixture to 100 square feet of soil. 


GOOD SOIL PREPARATION. This in- 
volves digging and breaking up the soil 
for planting, and finding out whether your 
soil is sour (acid) or sweet (alkaline). 
Don’t assume that your soil is too acid; 
have it tested by your State Experiment 
Station. In most states these tests will 
be made without charge. Generally, how- 
ever, if you live outside naturally alkaline 
soil areas and if no lime or wood ashes 
have been put in your garden for several 
years, you'll need something to “sweeten 
up” the soil. Two pounds of hydrated 
lime or four pounds of limestone or wood 
ashes per 100 square feet will probably 
do the trick. As a rough guide, if beets 
grow well in your soil, it isn’t too acid. 

If your land is poorly drained (stays 
wet in summer) or is almost pure sand 
or stiff clay, preparing the soil will re- 
quire more in the way of labor and money 
than the crops will be worth. 


WEEDING—whether the weather is hot 
or not! Weeds steal food and moisture 
from vegetables; they must be kept down 
by frequent shallow cultivation. Get them 
while they’re still small and they won’t 
be so troublesome, 





PEST CONTROL. Send to your State Ex. 
periment Station for their latest pest 
control leaflet. Keep on hand a sprayer 
or duster or both and the necessary in- 
secticides and fungicides. Practice pre- 
ventive measures of garden sanitation all 
through the season. Learn to recognize 
harmful insects and diseases and apply 
the correct remedy at the first sign of 
trouble. Be prompt and be thorough. 


REGULAR ATTENTION. A small vege- 
table garden does not take much time, all 
told, but it demands regular, timely at- 
tention. A crop whose growth is once 
checked by weeds, drought or pests will 
never completely recover, no matter what 
you do afterwards. And remember: grow- 
ing crops is a skilled occupation; don’t 
underestimate the skill required for suc- 
cessful seed sowing, transplanting, &c. 

If you’re willing to carry out all these 
measures regularly and thoroughly, then 
you should have a garden. First thing to 
do is to make a plan, taking into consid- 
eration the following points: 


WHERE SHALL I HAVE MY GARDEN AND 
HOW LARGE SHALL IT BE? Don’t dig 
up an area now in sod or weeds if you 
already have a garden plot. The dug-up 
area will be very hard to care for and 
some vegetables won’t grow there. 

Unless you’ve had experience, start 
with a small garden. A few tomato plants 
tied to stakes or a fence or trellis or even 
trained up strings nailed to the side of 
the garage will make the most efficient 
use of a very small space. Whatever your 
experience and available space, don’t 
raise more vegetables than your family 
will be able to eat, can, or give away. 

Before you buy supplies, figure out 
how many square feet you will have in 
cultivation, because directions for apply- 
ing fertilizer and lime are given per 100 
square feet. 


WHAT SHALL | GROW? In average 
quality soil the best vegetables for ama- 
teurs to grow-—-in order of importance 
and efficient use of the area—are toma- 
toes, beans, carrots, lettuce, Swiss chard. 
In rich soil you can raise these vegetables 
without the use of chemical fertilizers or 
organic material (manure, compost) for 
at least one or two years, 

Certain crops will do well in almost 
any soil without the addition of organic 
material so long as they are supplied 
with plenty of moisture and chemical 
fertilizers. These are (in order of prefer- 
ence): tomatoes, string beans, sweet 
corn, peas, beets, cabbage, carrots, cu- 
cumbers, summer squash, Swiss chard. 

If you can’t provide average good grow- 
ing conditions, it is best to attempt only 
those crops which are adapted to your 
soil and location. Otherwise, you will 
have poor yields and insect trouble. 
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Here are some tips to follow in choos- 
ing vegetables and fruits: 

In freshly turned sod you can grow: 
tomatoes, beans, cabbage, corn, squash, 
eggplant. Don’t plant root crops (beets, 
carrots, potatoes, turnips, parsnips). 

In very acid soil you can grow: straw- 
berries, blueberries, watermelon. 

In soil a little less acid you can grow: 
parsley, potatoes, radishes. 

These vegetables will do well in “sweet” 
soil, but will fail in acid soil: spinach, 
celery, asparagus, beets, cauliower, leeks, 
lettuce, muskmelon, onions, salsify. If 
grown in average soil, these vegetables 
are most likely to need lime. 

In rather dry soil (though any vege- 
table needs some water) you can grow: 
carrots, cucumbers, squash, string beans, 
sweet corn, Swiss chard. 

These vegetables can endure shade for 
part of the day: cabbage, kale, lettuce, 
spinach. 

These vegetables seldom require pro- 
tection by means of insecticides or fungi- 
cides: carrots, beets, lettuce, spinach. 


HOW SHOULD | PLAN MY GARDEN? 
Allow space on one side of the plot for 
crops which, once planted, occupy the 
ground for the whole season—tomatoes, 
for instance. Then fill the rest of the 
space with short rows of other vegetables 
planted at frequent intervals. Succession 
planting, together with frequent, thor- 
ough picking, is the secret of having a 
continuous supply of fresh vegetables. 

Here’s an illustration of the way suc- 
cession planting works: 


“I keep three 20-foot rows of string 
beans going all the time. The first row is 
started just as early as the weather will 
permit. As soon as the beans sprout, an- 
other 20-foot row is put in. This occurs 
every ten days. I pick the beans while they 
are still small and slender and repick 
every three or four days. This gives at 
least three pickings to each row and pro- 
longs the growing season considerably. As 
each row is finished and ripped out, I 
fertilize and replant in beans, the last 
crop going in early in August. 

“Beets and carrots have two sowings 
each and the beets are thinned, the thin- 
nings being planted in a third row. In let- 
tuce I plant a very short row, not more 
than two feet, and when the plants are 
ready for thinning I transplant the strong- 
est plants a few more feet down the row. 
The third thinning fills up the 20-foot row 
and gives me lettuce which will mature at 
three different times. With any luck in the 
weather (if it does not stay hot too long) 
I can pick a few heads every other day 
for a month. Most gardens have either 
much too much lettuce or else none at all.” 


HOW SHOULD I GO ABOUT PLANTING? 
Be sure to start your garden early enough 
—most novices don’t. Hardy vegetables 
like spinach, peas, beets, carrots, may be 
started outside as soon as the ground can 
be worked. Dusting with red copper ox- 





*From “Horticulture,” February 15, 1941. 
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ide just before planting will keep early 
sown seeds from rotting. 

By starting lettuce, tomatoes, cauli- 
flower, eggplant and peppers in cold 
frames, you can extend their growing sea- 
son. Sweet corn, peas, cucumbers and 
melons can be started in pots or boxes 
inside. 

A dozen tomato plants trained to a sup- 
port will produce from 50 to 150 pounds 
of fruit, depending on growing conditions 
and quality of the seed. Allow no more 
than 25 pounds of fresh and 30 pounds 
of canned tomatoes for one person. 

Buy strong, stocky plants and set them 
out after all danger of frost is past. If 
the plants are to be tied to stakes, train 
them to one stem and set 2 feet apart; if 
tied to a trellis (four-foot chicken wire 
will do nicely), train to two branches 
and set 18 inches apart. Rows should be 
4 feet apart. 

To “train” the plants, pinch off the 
suckers that grow from the leaf joints as 
soon as they appear. Then cut off the 
leading shoot when it reaches the top of 
the support (4-5 feet). This sends all 
the strength into. fruit production. Ir- 
rigate the rows (don’t use a sprinkler) 
and mulch soil widely around plants. 

For string beans, make successive 
plantings so as tc provide a continuous 
supply, allowing altogether not more 
than 5 feet of bush string beans per per- 
son. Good varieties are Pencil Pod Black 
Wax and Stringless Green Pod. Don’t 
pick beans while the dew is on the vines. 
Pole beans must have long strong poles 
—erected when the seeds are sown. 

Carrots and beets are extremely hardy, 
and should be started early. Make fresh 
sowings every three or four weeks to the 
middle of August. If beets are not sown 
too thickly, thinning can be delayed until 
the plants are six inches tall, and then 
the extra plants can be used for greens. 
Allow four inches between the plants 
that remain. 

Tendersweet is a high quality carrot; 
Crosby’s Egyptian is probably the best 
beet for succession planting. 

Lettuce needs rich soil and moisture 
to do well, and cool weather if it is to 
head. White Big Boston is recommended 
for early lettuce; Cos (Romaine) varie- 
ties after May 15. Make small plantings 
every week to the middle of August. Be 
sure to give the plants room: thin head 
lettuce to 12 inches apart; Cos varieties 
to 6 inches, with rows 12 inches apart. 

One planting of Swiss chard (not more 
than two feet per person) should last the 
season. Cut the leaves when they are a 
foot long, no longer. If you can’t eat all 
you raise, put the rest on the compost 
heap. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS 


You'll be time and money ahead if you 


make sure of getting high quality seed. 
And high quality means not merely seed 
with a high percentage of germination 
and freedom from weed seed and exces- 
sive chaff, but more important, seed of a 
high quality strain. Good seed is seed 
which under favorable conditions will 
produce vegetables or flowers all or very 
nearly all of which are true to a superior 
type of the variety named. Farmers who 
grow produce for the market insist upon 
high quality strains. And the small gar- 
dener should do no less. 

Be wary of the gaily colored commis- 
sion seed packet sold by drug stores, 
hardware stores, ten cent stores, depart- 
ment stores, and florists. It’s usually in- 
ferior to the seed sold through catalogs 
by good seedsmen and, even when: qual- 
ity is good, it is restricted to the popu- 
lar varieties which are not necessarily the 
most desirable. Ask your merchant if he 
can order other varieties for you from 
the same seedsman. And don’t buy any 
seed which is kept in a damp storeroom 
or displayed in a place which is sunny 
or open to the weather. 

In choosing a seedsman you should 
make use of your State Experiment Sta- 
tion services. If you can, visit an Ex- 
periment Station which is running field 
trials; take notes and ask questions. 
State seed inspection bulletins are also 
useful if they name the seedsmen from 
whom seeds were taken for test, and 
state if samples were given field trials. 
Moreover, your State Experiment Station 
will probably be able to give you names 
of vegetable varieties adapted to your sec- 
tion and noted for fine flavor. 

Disease-resistant seeds are often in- 
ferior in quality of produce, and there is 
no necessity for using them unless you 
have had trouble with susceptible va- 
rieties the preceding year. And don’t 
buy “novelty” varieties if you care about 
quality. 

If you have any skill at all, you'll be 
better off raising your own plants from 
seed. If, however, you wish to buy your 
plants and want to be reasonably sure 
of getting disease-free specimens, patron- 
ize growers who are known to be good 
market gardeners or good plant growers 
and insist on stocky plants with healthy 
foliage. Avoid the offerings of peddlers, 
florists, department stores and fruit stores. 

Sources of supply for vegetable seeds 
are rated at the end of this report. 


COMPOST HEAP 


Plan to make a compost heap this 
summer for use next spring—when fer- 
tilizer may be almost unobtainable. Dig a 
hole or place a large crate near a source 
of water. Into the hole or crate throw 
all the waste of the garden: grass clip- 
pings, leaves, weeds and any plant refuse 
which is not diseased. 
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DON'T START WHAT YOU CAN'T FINISH 


Before you plant a garden, count the work involved even before 
seedtime and through to harvest. Abandoned gardens are a 
waste of seed, fertilizer, tools, insecticides, and labor 








DON'T WASTE GOOD SEED ON BAD SOIL 


Gardens need good, well-drained soil, not the usual kind of 
city lots where soil is mostly cinders and rubbish. Places 
where weeds flourish are promising garden spots 
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DON’T WORK GROUND TOO SOON 


Starting too early will spoil the soil, When a piece of earth 
will crumble apart as you hold or press it between your fingers, 
the soil is dry enough to cultivate 














DON'T RUN ROWS UP AND DOWN A HILL 


If you must plant your garden on a hillside, make sure that 
the rows are horizontal along the side of the hill. If you plant 
them up and down, rain will wash off seed and topsoil 











DON'T USE TOO MUCH SEED 


Crops seeded too thick will come up close together, they will 
need lots of thinning. Learn how to space the seed you use. 
Overseeding wastes seed and labor 














DON'T PLANT TOO MUCH OF ONE THING 


Too much of any vegetable, even if it comes from your own 
garden, is hard to take unless you are sure someone else can 
use the surplus you can’t use. Plant a variety of things 





Arrange the material in layers, 8 to 10 
inches thick for coarse stuff, 4 to 6 inches 
for fine. Alternate these layers with half- 
inch layers of loam. Sprinkle the refuse 
with any complete chemical fertilizer at 
the rate of one pound of fertilizer to a 
wheelbarrow load of refuse, then saturate 
with water. The top of the heap should 
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be saucered to catch rain and the whole 
heap should be kept moist. When the 
pile becomes 3 or 4 feet high, start an- 
other. 

If you have no room for a compost 
heap, chop pulled weeds (which have 
not gone to seed) into the ground after 


the sun has killed them. This method 


will make a fair substitute for compost. 
Ratings of types and brands of fertil- 
izers are given at the end of this report. 


INSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES 


Prices of spraying and dusting mate- 
rials and equipment will certainly be 
higher this year, and there may even be 
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DON'T LET THE BEANS BLACK OUT THE BEETS 


In fact, don’t let any of the tall crops shade the short ones, 
whatever they are. Growing things must get sun. Plant 
climbers, like beans, to the north: short ones, to the south 


DON'T WIELD TOO HEAVY A HOE 


Vegetable roots grow near the surface. They are tender, too. 
When you cultivate them deeply, you injure the roots and slow 
up growth. Shallow cultivation is the rule for gardens 


- * 





























DON'T SPARE THE WATER 


Light sprinkling brings roots up to the surface. That's bad. 
Thorough soaking pushes down to the roots, and keeps them 
down where they belong. Soak only when the ground is dry 





DON'T LET THE WEED CROP WIN 


Amateur gardeners often dream about dishes full of luscious 
fresh vegetables the moment they put their seed in. While 
they dream the weeds sometimes become the major crop 
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DON'T LET THE BUGS BEAT YOU TO IT 


Gardeners must be on the alert from beginning to end for 


insect armies and the onset of disease. Be ready with spray 


gun and duster and the proper death-dealing ammunition 


a shortage of nicotine and rotenone. So 


choose your crops according to your pest _ trellis tomatoes. 


control facilities. With reference to com- These 

mercial plantings, vegetables can be 

roughly classified as follows: corn (in Northern area). 
These require thorough protection 

treatment: squash, cucumbers, cabbage, carrots, beets, lettuce, spinach. 

cauliflower, broccoli, sweet corn (in 
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Southern area), beans, potatoes, celery, 


require some protection: to- 
matoes (grown flat), onions, peas, sweet 


These seldom require any protection: 


One bright point is that home gardens 
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DON'T LET ANYTHING GO TO WASTE 


If your garden yields too much for you to eat or store or 
preserve for yourself, see that someone else gets the leftovers. 
Tell your local Civilian Defense office about your surpluses 


are not so susceptible to pests as com- 
mercial plantings. Nevertheless, don’t 
plant any vegetables in the first group un- 
less you’re prepared for some trouble. 
Good garden practices can do much to 
keep pests from becoming entrenched. 
Don’t use fresh manure shortly before 
planting. Rotate crops. Eliminate ant 
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nests near plants and keep weeds pulled 
outside as well as inside the garden beds. 
Hand pick diseased and infested foliage 
when it first appears and burn the debris 
immediately. Learn to recognize insects 
and diseases; State bulletins are very 
helpful for this purpose. 

Spraying and dusting must be prompt 
and thorough and since effectiveness often 
depends on exact timing in relation to the 
life history of the disease or insect, recom- 
mendations of local Experiment Stations 
must be followed exactly. A few general 
suggestions for economical and effective 
application and timing are: 

(1) Apply dust in the early morning 
and late evening—in calm weather, if 
possible; (2) Make sure your equipment 
is.in good working order. Sprayers should 
produce a fine mist, not a shower; (3) 
Apply fungicides before rather than after 
rains; keep the whole plant covered with 
a protective film; (4) Apply insecticides 
after the insects appear, but before they 
have become established; (5) Learn 
when to expect attack and examine plants 
regularly for the first appearance of 
pests, 

Ratings of types and brands of insecti- 
cides and fungicides are given atrthe end 
of this report. 





Vegetable Seeds 





The following sources of supply are ranked 
for the consistent quality of their seed 


Best Sources 


The following are generally recommended: 


Joseph Harris Co., Inc. (Rochester, N. Y.; 
stores in Syracuse and Buffalo, N. Y., 
Cambridge, Mass.). Superior strains. 
Specialties: beets, corn, muskmelons, pep- 
pers, tomatoes. 

Robson Seed Farms (Hall, N. Y.). 
cialty: hybrid corn. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co. (Detroit and San 
Francisco). Seed growers, considered the 
bést commission packeters. Unless the 
local assortment includes all the varieties 
you want, ask to see the catalog, and or- 
der from that. 

Abbott & Cobb (Philadelphia). 
ties: celery, lettuce, cucumber. 

Comstock Ferre Co. (Wethersfield, Conn.). 
Specialties: corn, peas, beans, onions. 


Spe- 


Special- 


Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 
(Springfield, Mass.). All seed treated 
against disease. Low prices. Sells only 


in its territory: all New England, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and all Pennsylvania ex- 


cept 13 counties bordering New York 
State. 

Stumpp & Walter (NYC). Careful seed 
buyers. 
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F. H. Woodruff & Sons (Milford, Conn.). 
Specialties: corn, beets. 


The foliowing are recommended only for 
their specialties: 


D. V. Burrell (Rocky Ford, Colo.). Melons. 
Glick’s Seed Farm (Smoketown, Pa.). To- 
matoes. 


Livingston Seed Co. (Columbus, Ohio). 


Tomatoes. 
Francis C. Stokes Co. (Moorestown, 
N. J.). Tomatoes. 


Good Sources 


F. W. Eberle (Albany, N. Y.). 
Alexander Forbes & Co. (Newark, N. J.). 
Specialties: celery, cauliflower. 
Fredonia Seed Co. (Fredonia, 

Commission packeters. 

Peter Henderson (NYC). Specialty: caul- 
iflower. 
Vaughan’s 
NYC). 
O. H. Will & Co. (Bismarck, N. D.). Va- 
rieties for a short growing season, and 

heat. Specialty: seed corn. 


Not Generally Acceptable 


Some seed good, but in the opinion of 
CU’s consultants, quality too variable at best. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. (Philadelphia). 

Breck’s (Boston). But good golden ban- 
tam corn. 

W. E. Barrett Co. (Providence, R. I.). 

The great majority of city seed stores. 

The majority of commission packeters. 

“Collections” put up to sell at a low price. 


N. Y.). 


Seed Store (Chicago and 





Fertilizers 





Only mixed fertilizers are available this 


year. 
Best Buy 


Complete Chemical Fertilizers. “5-8-7”, 
“4-8-4”, &. Any 48-4 fertilizer contains 
4% total nitrogen (stimulates the growth 
of succulent stalks and leafy parts), 8% 
available phosphoric acid (promotes root 
growth, improves quality and vigor of 
plants, hastens production of flowers, 
fruits and seeds), and 4% water soluble 
potash (holds the balance between nitro- 
gen and phosphorus, strengthens stalks, 
makes for a healthy plant); but the qual- 
ity of the ingredients varies from brand 
to brand. Always buy by analysis, not 
by brand name. The most reliable are 
open formula fertilizers with the ingre- 
dients named on the container, and the 
best buys may be had from farmers’ co- 
operatives (if you need 50 to 100 lbs.). 
Seed and grain stores usually have mix- 
tures sold by analysis, which are cheap- 
er and often better than the advertised 
brands which they push. 


Also Acceptable 


Armour’s Vert; Gro-Green-Loma; Vigo- 
ro. These are very ordinary cheap mixed 
fertilizers with attractive names and high 
prices, but they are rated “Acceptable” 
this year because of the fertilizer shortage. 
Look for the analysis printed on the pack- 
age and buy by price. The first figure of 
the formula should be at least 25% of 
the total, such as “4-8-4,” 

Fresh Poultry Manure. Low organic con- 
tent; caustic—should be turned under. 
Not generally useful, but good for spin- 
ach, corn, cabbage, asparagus, celery. 


Not Acceptable 


Vita-Liza. Very low grade ingredients. 

Pulverized manures: sheep, poultry, Dri- 
conure; Bovung, &c. Low in plant food, 
lacking in the beneficial bacteria present 
in fresh manures, and too expensive to be 
used in large enough quantities to affect 
the organic content of the soil. 





Insecticides & Fungicides 





@ NICOTINE 
Best Buy 


Black Leaf 40. The most reliable 40% 
nicotine sulphate. 


Also Acceptable 


N.P.C. Nicotine Sulphate 40%. 


Not as 
effective as the above, but cheaper. 
Wilson’s OK Plant Spray; Alphine; 


Aphis Spray. Very expensive per unit of 
active ingredients. 


@ SPREADERS, ACTIVATORS AND CARRIERS 


Best Buys 


Potash Fish-Oil Soap. A good brand is 
NOPCO; good sources are James Good, 
Inc., Philadelphia; W. H. Owen, Port 
Clinton, Ohio; Wm. S. McDonough & 
Son, NYC. Use only with nicotine. 

Grasselli Spreader (E. |. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del.). 

Ultrawet (Atlantic Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia).. Neutral chemical spreaders for 
any kind of spray except nicotine. 

Grand pa’s Wonder Pine Tar Flakes (\ow- 
est price). Grandpa’s Liquid Pine Tar 
Spray, Red A Soap, CPO Liquid Soap. 
Neutral soap spreaders for pyrethrum and 
rotenone solutions. 

Loomkill Tale (first choice). Treni Dust, 
Inert C Dust. Light carriers for pyre- 
thrum and rotenone dusts, usually sold 
wherever rotenone and pyrethrum dust are 


sold. 
Also Acceptable 


Faller’s Earth (sold at drug stores). Car- 
rier for dusts, as above. 
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Pure laundry soap flakes or beads. Use 
only with nicotine. 


Not Acceptable 


Cheap Laundry Soap or any containing 
builders. May burn foliage. 


@ PYRETHRUM 


Pyrethrum, a non-poisonous contact in- 
secticide, must be fresh to be effective, and 
the sprays are more efficient with the addi- 
tion of a neutral spreader. It is cheaper this 
year than last, and should be substituted for 
rotenone wherever it is equally effective. Do 
not use Potash Fish-Oil Soap or soap flakes 
with the sprays. 


Best Buys 


Multicide. First 
sprays. 

Pyrocide Dust No. 10 (0.2% pyrethrins) 
and No. 7% (0.15% pyrethrins). 

Cornex. A pyrethrum oil for corn ear 
worm. The best remedy. 


Also Acceptable 


Red A Pyrethrum Powder; Black Arrow 
Insect Dust 5000; Red Arrow Garden 
Spray; DX. 


choice of pyrethrum- 


@ ROTENONE 


Rotenone sprays and dusts (from derris, 
cube and timbo) act both as contact and 
stomach poisons for insects and are non- 
poisonous to humans. Rotenone is selective 
as to the insects it can kill and may require 
up to 48 hours to take effect; it may be left 
on plants for 3 or 4 days before it loses its 
effectiveness as a stomach poison. The dust 
is not as efficient against aphis and leafhop- 
pers as the spray solutions plus a neutral 
spreader, but for other purposes, dust is pre- 
ferable. It will keep for a long time if 
stored in an air-tight receptacle, away from 
the light. Rotenone is short this year and 
more expensive than pyrethrum. Do not use 
Potash Fish-Oil Soap or soap flakes with the 
sprays. 


Best Buys 


Rotenone Greenhouse Spray, Serrid 
Super Agricultural Spray; Home- 
mixed Rotenone-Clay Dusts. To make 


a 0.75% dust: Shake in a box with a few 
pebbles, 4% lb. derris or cube, 4% dust 
and 2% lbs. tale inert clay or fuller’s 
earth. Farmers cooperatives and orchard 
supply houses carry these materials and 
seed stores can get them for you. 

Unbranded Rotenone-Clay Dusts. Prefer- 
ably fresh and mixed on order. 


Also Acceptable 


Foliafume; Sea Green. Bug-a-Boo Gar- 
den Spray; Greentox; Rotecide; Kuba- 
tox Liquid. These sprays, although not 
as effective against resistant insects as the 
Best Buy sprays, are acceptable for or- 
dinary use. 
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Rotecide Dust. This can be used if fresh. 


@ STOMACH POISONS AND BAIT 


All stomach poisons except rotenone are 
poisonous to human beings. Arsenicals and 
fluosilicates should not be used on vegetables. 
Baits are very poisonous. Use extreme care 
in handling and storing them, and keep chil- 
dren and animals away from the garden when 
they are being used. 


Best Buy 


Apex Ant Killer (Clean Home Products, 
Inc., Chicago). Thallium sulphate in an 
efficient, safe container. The best ant bait. 
Cover opening with tape when not in use, 


Also Acceptable 


Antzix (Bonide Chemical Co., Utica, N. Y.); 

Magikil Ant Jelly; Tat. Thallium sul- 
phate. 

Antube. Sodium arsenate—not so efficient, 
but also less poisonous than the above. 


Not Acceptable 


Antrol; Snarol (baits). Inefficient. 

Hellebore; Dutox; Insectrogen; Barium 
Fluosilicate; Lead, Magnesium and 
Calcium Arsenates. 


© COPPER FUNGICIDES 


Copper is slightly poisonous. Therefore, 
wash carefully vegetables on which copper 
has been used. Wash sprayer after using 
copper. 


Best Buys 


Copper-Lime Dust 20-80. Buy one year’s 
supply, 10-15 Ibs. will be enough for a 
good-sized home: garden. 

Homemade Bordeaux Spray. Dissolve 
1 1/3 oz. (2 2/3 tablespoonfuls) of pow- 
dered copper sulfate in a little water; 
stir 1 1/3 oz. ¢6 tablespoonfuls) of hy- 
drated spray linie in a little water; com- 
bine and add water to make one gallon. 
Use at once; throw away surplus spray. 
If used to supplement copper-lime dust, 
but not to take its place, 5 lbs. of each 
ingredient will be enough, even if po- 
tatoes are grown. 

Neutral Copper Fungicides to combine 
with rotenone. There are three kinds 
about equally effective, One good one is 
Red Copper Oxide manufactured by 
Rohm & Haas, Philadelphia. 


Not Acceptable 


Dry Bordeaux Powders. Sprays from 
these powders are never as efficient as 
homemade Bordeaux spray and are some- 
times adulterated. 


@ COMMERCIAL MIXTURES 


Any pyrethrum-rotenone mixture which 
contains enough of each ingredient to be 
really effective in every case is wasteful 


whenever only one of the ingredients is ac- 
tive. Some mixtures of pyrethrum and rote- 
none do not contain enough of one or the 
other to be effective against certain insects. 
“All round mixtures” usually contain lead 
arsenate or other poisons, 


Acceptable 


Wasteful (see above). 


Not Acceptable 


Nico-rote (spray); Lucky Strike Dust; 
Lutzite; Triogen; Pyrox; Acme All 
Round Spray. Contain lead arsenate. 


Pyrote. 





Sprayers and Dusters 





Good care will lengthen the life of a 
sprayer. Wash out thoroughly each time 
it is used, 


Best Buys 


Handy Box Duster (Clean Home Products, 
Co., Chicago). Made of cardboard; cheap. 
Buy one for each kind of dust. 

Feeny; Pomogreen; or Hudson dusters. 
Plunger type. Buy on a price basis. 
Smith Banner Open Top Compressed Air 
Sprayer (D. B. Smith, Utica, N. Y.) 3 

and 4 gal. 


Also Acceptable 


Smith Blizzard Hand Sprayer. 1 «at. 
good for about 1 year. 

Sprayit GV7 (Electric Sprayit Co., South 
Bend, Ind.). 

Champion Sprayer (Champion Sprayer 
Co., Detroit). 5 gal. First choice of knap- 
sack sprayers—good, but heavy. 

Siren Knapsack Sprayer (E. C. Brown). 


Not Acceptable 


Most Small Hand Sprayers. Will not last 
through one season without leaks. 

Antipestick. Hose Sprayer. Poor car- 
tridges, inefficient. 

Arnold Hose Sprayer. Convenient, with 
good cartridges. But no way to control 
strength of solution for special purposes. 
May be useful as extra equipment, 

Insectogun Hose Sprayer. Has serious 
drawbacks—e.g., suspensions clog it, but 
it controls solutions accurately and is good 
under special conditions. 
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Dempsey, Paul. Grow Your Own Vege- 
tables. Houghton Mifflin, 1942. $2.50. 
The latest developments in cultural meth- 
ods, insect and disease control, and vari- 
eties. Intensive use of space, how to com- 
bine vegetables and flowers. Mr. Dempsey 
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Equipment & Materials 


DEQUATE equipment includes both a 

sprayer and a duster of suitable size 
for the work. If only one can be bought, 
get a sprayer. Materials adequate for 
oll but special difficulties are: 


1. 40% Nicotine sulphate. |'/, tea- 
spoonfuls to | gal. water in which an 
alkaline soap (preferably potash fish-oil 
soap) has been dissolved. For aphis, 
leafhopper, and other soft-bodied suck- 
ing insects. Never omit soap. 

2. Potash Fish-Oil Soap. 2 table- 
spoonfuls in a gallon of water. Do not 
use with rotenone or pyrethrum. Or 
substitute: 

3. Pure Laundry Soap, Fiakes, or 
Beads. These can be used for the same 
purposes as fish-oil soap, but are less 


desirable. Do nof use with rotenone or 
pyrethrum. 
4. Paris Green. To make bait for 


cut-worms, slugs, grasshoppers or crick- 
ets. Mix 4 Ib. with | peck (5 Ibs.) 
bran, | pt. molasses, 2 qts. water. Mix 
dry ingredients first. This bran bait is 
better than commercial preparations, 
and is nof attractive to birds. Paris 
green is poisonous; care should be taken 
in its storage and use. 

5. Rotenone (Derris or Cube) Dust. 
0.75% rotenone. For worms, cater- 
pillars, beetles, leafhoppers, some kinds 
of aphis. 

6. 20-80 Copper-Lime Dust. For dis- 


eases of vegetables. 











is on the staff of the Massachusetts State 
Experiment Station, and has a home gar- 
den of his own. An excellent book. 

Farrington, E. I. The Vegetable Car- 
den. Hale Cushman & Flint, 1939, $1.00. 
A handbook for the amateur with small 
garden space. It treats all phases of 
planting, care, and harvesting of vege- 
tables, giving also suggestions on varieties 
for storing and canning. The monthly 
calendar of work is helpful. Recom- 
mendations are based on the needs of a 
family of five. 

Bailey, L. H. Principles of Vegetable 
Gardening; revised edition. Macmillan, 
1941, $3.75. Discusses at some length all 
the various types of vegetable crops with 
definite recommendations for care and 
culture. General growing practices with 
proper equipment, including seedage, dis- 
ease, insect prevention and cure, market- 
ing, &c, are included. 

Bush-Brown, L. & J. America’s Garden 
Book. Scribner's, 1939. $3.50. An 
encyclopedia of general gardening, in- 
cluding an excellent chapter on vegetables, 
which deals with the general requirements 
of vegetable gardening for the small place. 
A plan for a garden 530 x 100 feet and a 
chart of diseases and pests with control 
measures are interesting. 

Write your State Experiment Station for 
their latest revised edition of their pest 
control bulletin. Recommendations have 
been changed this year to meet the short- 
age of certain materials. 
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About the only way consumers can judge the quality of house 


paints nowadays is by composition formulas. CU's paint consult- 


ants here explain how to read and interpret these formulas 


pp household paints and varnishes to 
A the long list of consumers goods 
affected by the war program. Here, how- 
ever, consumers needn’t expect actual 
shortages so much as changes in composi- 
tion and simplification of lines. Already 
the number of can sizes has been cut 
from six to four, the number of colors 
from 32 to 18. 

The reason for changes in the composi- 
tion of paints and varnishes is the scarcity 
of many of the raw materials commonly 
used. And since these materials are likely 
to become searcer, further formula 
changes may have to be made at intervals 
throughout the war period. 

The effect of this situation is that any 
brand name ratings of paints or varnishes 
which CU might give at the present time 
would soon be outdated. About the only 
course left to consumers is to learn to use 
label formulas as a guide to the quality 
of paints. This report is intended to help 
you do this. 

Though not every brand of house paint 
on the market carries the formula on the 
label, practically all the nationally dis- 
tributed brands do. A check showed that 
all the brands of white lead paints rec- 
ommended by CU in past years stated 
the formula on the label. 

Consumers need not fear any general 
shortage of paint. You may not be able 
to get just what you want, but you'll 
probably be able to get something similar 
to it. Manufacturing capacity is suf- 
ficient to produce the enormous quantities 
of paint needed for war purposes without 
curtailing normal production. And sub- 
stitutes can be found to replace most of 
the scarce materials. 

There are and will continue to be 
shortages in certain types of paints, how- 
ever; principally the fast-drying paints 
made of the newer synthetic resins and 
drying oils, and paints which use im- 
ported or war-needed pigments, such as 
chromium. These shortages will force 
manufacturers to return to paint formulas 
popular in the 1920-30 period. 

For the most part, this change 
shouldn’t be too hard on consumers. Fast 
drying, though essential for much in- 
dustrial painting, is rarely a real neces- 
sity for household painting. And the 
older-type products may well be superior 
in ease of application and they need be 
in no way inferior in durability. 


EXTERIOR HOUSE PAINTS 


Paints for the exteriors of houses are 
less seriously affected by raw material 
shortages than most other paint prod- 
ucts. There is sufficient linseed oil and 
enough coloring pigments for most pur- 
poses. The chief extending pigments are 
plentiful. All the white pigments—white 
lead, zinc oxide, titanium dioxide, zinc 
sulphate—however, are now restricted in 
supply. Paint manufacturers therefore 
are having to change the composition of 
their paint somewhat, according to the 
amounts of white pigments they can 
obtain. 


You'll be money ahead if you stick to 
high quality paints and established paint- 
ing procedures. If serious troubles de- 
velop from the use of poor paint or from 
mistakes in application or maintenance, 
the only remedy may be to remove the 
old paint completely by means of the 
painters’ blow-torch or house paint re- 
mover. And it usually costs more to 
remove old paint than it does to do the 
painting job in the first place. 


After the first repainting of a surface, 
the coating is composed of the new paint 
plus what is left of the old paint; the 
two must be compatible in composition 
if the new paint is to give normal service. 
The best way to assure compatibility is 
to make sure the two paints don’t differ 
too much in their content of either white 
lead or zine oxide. 


1942 paints in many cases will contain 
somewhat less zinc oxide and titanium 
dioxide, and correspondingly more ex- 
tending pigments than the same brands 
in 1941. But if the differences are not 
too great—if the drop in zine oxide is 
from 30% to 20%, for instance—1942 
paints should work well enough with 
older paints. But the hiding power of the 
1942 paints may be lower than it was in 
1941, 


PURE WHITE LEAD PAINT for the time 
being will probably remain unchanged 
in spite of the current shortages in mate- 
rials. If you’ve used it in the past, you 
will do well to continue using it. 

When purchased at retail as soft paste 
and mixed on the job, pure white lead is 
usually the least expensive of high quality 
paints. But at wholesale prices good 
mixed pigment paints are generally 
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cheaper. If you are likely to let four or 
five years elapse between paint jobs and 
yet want to run no risk of having to 
remove old paint, pure white lead is the 
safest choice among white or light colored 
paints. 

Pure white lead paint is also available 
in prepared form in white and several 
other colors. But in this form it is fully 
as expensive as other prepared paints, 
and, moreover, may be made with too 
little pigment. Make sure that prepared 
white lead paint contains not less than 
70% pigment by weight, and that the 
pigment is basic carbonate white lead, 
except for small proportions of colored 
pigments if the paint is colored. 


MIXED PIGMENT PAINTS should be 
bought in the prepared form, rather than 
as pastes. The initial outlay may be 
higher, but the prepared paints will cost 
less in the long run. Manufacturers 
usually make several “lines” of prepared 
house paints. The line they advertise to 
the public and display on dealers’ shelves 
is usually better in quality than their 
other lines, though it will be more ex- 
pensive. 

To find out whether prepared paints 
are likely to be of good quality, it is 
necessary to examine the formula printed 
on the label. Formulas are always given 
in terms of percentages of ingredients by 
weight, but the percentages may be stated 
in two different ways. In one method, per- 
(solids) and 
total vehicle (liquids ) are listed so as to 
add up to 100%, and then individual 
pigments are given as percentages of the 


centages of total pigment 


total pigment, and vehicle substances, as 
percentages of the total vehicle. In the 
other method, individual ingredients are 
given as percentages of the paint, so that 
these add up to 100%. 

To illustrate, the formula for a typical 
white mixed pigment paint, stated ac- 
cording to the first method, would appear 
like this: 


Pigment 64.0% 
Vehicle 36.0% 
100.0% 


Composition of pigment: 


Basic carbonate white lead 15.0% 
Basic sulfate white lead 10.0% 
Zine oxide 25.0% 
Titanium-magnesium 50.0% 

100.0% 

Composition of vehicle: 

Linseed oil 90.0% 
Drier and thinner 10.0% 

100.0% 


Or the same formula could be stated. 
according to the second method, like this: 


Basic carbonate white lead 9.6% 
Basic sulfate white lead 6.4% 
Zine oxide 16.0% 


Titanium-magnesium 32.0% 
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Linseed oil 32.4% 
Drier and thinner 3.6% 
100.0% 


Note that in the second method, the 
sum of the two white the zinc 
oxide and the titanium-magnesium is 
64%, or the total pigment percentage as 
stated in the first method. Likewise, the 
sum of the linseed oil and the drier- 
thinner is 36%, the total vehicle per- 
centage as stated in the first method. 

In reading a paint formula, the first 
thing to do is to notice which way it is 
expressed. Then apply these three fairly 
simple rules: 


RULE 1. The white leads and zinc oxide 
together should amount to 50% or more 
of the total pigment. In the examples 
given above the white leads and zinc 
oxide (stated according to the first 
method ) 15% + 10% + 25%, 
or 50% of the total pigment; and accord- 
ing to the second method, 9.6% + 6.4% 


leads, 


come to 


+ 16%, or 32%, which is just half of 
64%, the percentage of total pigment. 
Thus this paint would just meet the 


requirements of Rule 1. 

The term “white lead” includes both 
basic carbonate white lead and basic 
sulfate white lead; either one or both is 
satisfactory in mixed-pigment paints. 
Some formulas say “leaded zinc oxide,” 
which is a mixture of basic sulfate white 
lead and zinc oxide. 


RULE 2. After subtracting the white 
leads and zinc oxide from the total pig- 
ment, at least 30% of the balance should 
be titanium dioxide. In the formula above 
the white leads plus zinc oxide amount 
to 50% of the total pigment, so that the 
balance is 50% too. If the titanium 
dioxide is to comprise 30% of the re- 
maining pigment it must amount to 30% 
of 50% or 15%. The remaining pigment 
is given as “titanium-magnesium,” which 
is a substance consisting of 30% titanium 
dioxide and 70% magnesium silicate. 
Thus the titanium dioxide here is 30% 
of 50% or 15%, which is as it should be, 
and the paint therefore conforms to the 
requirements of Rule 2. 

Some manufacturers, in place of say- 
ing “titanium-magnesium, 50%” may 
state in the formula “titanium dioxide 
15%, magnesium silicate 35%,” which 
makes the consumer's computations a 
little easier, but amounts to the 


same 
thing. 

Instead of titanium-magnesium, ti- 
tanium barium may be used in house 
paints. It usually consists of 30% ti- 


tanium dioxide and 70% barium sulfate, 
and is quite satisfactory. 

Sometimes paint formulas say simply 
“titanium pigment 50%.” Paints bearing 
such statements should be suspected since 





LABELING: BAD, QUALITY:? 


There’s no way of judging the quality of 
this paint, for the label bears no formula 


such a term may be used to describe a 
mixture of titanium dioxide and extend- 
ing pigment in almost any proportions. 


RULE 3. If the white lead plus zine 
oxide amounts to 50% of the total pig- 
ment, then the total pigment itself should 
comprise at least 62% of the paint. How- 
if the white lead and zine oxide 
amount to more than 50% of the total 
pigment, the total pigment should be a 
still larger proportion of the paint. The 
following table gives the desirable ratios: 


ever, 


If the percentage oj 
white lead and zinc 
oxide in the total 
pigment is 


Then the percentage of 
total pigment in the 
paint should be 
at least 


50 62 
60 64 
70 65 
80 66 
90 67 





LABELING: GOOD, PAINT: POOR 


The formula is adequately stated, but the 
paint is of poor quality because of the 
absence of white lead and zinc oxide, the 
use of lithopone (an inferior pigment for 
exterior paints), the presence of spar 
varnish in the vehicle (permissible in 
dark but not white paints), the substan- 
tial amount of “colloidal solution,” which 
is mostly water 
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LABELING: EXCELLENT, PAINT: FAIR 


The formula statement is more than adequate, and the paint appears to be of fairly 

good quality. Since the white leads and zinc oxide comprise 77.6% of the total pig- 

ment, the paint meets Rule 1 (see text). And 44.6% of the remaining pigment is 

titanium oxide (Rule 2). Only in respect to Rule 3 does this paint fall down. For with 

the leads and zine oxides making up 77.6% of the total pigment, the percentage of 
total pigment in the paint should be at least 66%, not 61.3% as it is here 


Though consumers have been told very 
little about it in the past, Rule 3 is 
extremely important in judging the 
quality of paints. So is Rule 1; Rule 2, 
within reason, is less important. But with- 
out too much difficulty you should be 
able to find a considerable number of 
brands which meet all three require- 
ments. 


APPLICATION OF PAINT. When apply- 
ing paint follow carefully the directions 
given on the label. Most good paints are 
made to be applied as they come from 
the can, without the addition of oil or 
thinner. Under certain circumstances— 
such as cool weather—a small proportion 
of thinner may be added, but usually not 
more than % to 1 pint per gallon of 
paint. When large amounts of thinner 
are recommended by the manufacturer, 
the quality of the paint should be sus- 
pected. Of course, when paint is to be 
used as a priming coat on new wood or 
on very old painted surfaces it may be 
thinned; but even then not more than a 
quart of oil or oil and turpentine com- 
bined should be used for a gallon of paint. 

Be wary of paints for which great 
covering qualities are claimed. A gallon 
of paint should not be expected to spread 
more than 700 square feet for one coat, 
or more than 350 square feet for two 
coats. Remember that no matter how 
good the paint, its durability always suf- 
fers if it is thinned too much or brushed 
out too far. 
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HOUSE PAINT PRIMERS 


Most manufacturers now sell special 
house paint primers to be used for the 
first coat on previously unpainted sur- 
faces or on surfaces to be repainted with 
two coats. These primers represent a 
distinct improvement over the old prac- 
tice of using the thinned finish paint. But 
primers should never be used for the last 
coat, since they won’t stand exposure to 
weather. And the primer should be made 
by the manufacturer who makes the finish 
paint and should be made specifically 
for use under the finish coat. 

The three rules for judging the for- 


mulas of house paints may be altered for 
evaluating house paint primers as fol- 
lows: 


RULE 1. The white lead and zine oxide 
together should amount to 35% or more 
of the total pigment. Though they need 
contain no zinc oxide, primers should 
always contain white lead. The propor- 
tion of zinc oxide, if present, should be 
less than the proportion in the finish coat 
to be used over the primer. 


RULE 2. After the white lead and zinc 
oxide content is subtracted from the total 
pigment, at least 20% of the balance 
should be titanium dioxide. 


RULE 3. The total pigment should make 
up not less than 60% of the paint. 


DARK COLOR PAINTS. These are used 
principally for trim on minor areas of 
buildings. Shortages of ingredients are 
forcing manufacturers to substitute in- 
ferior varnishes in dark paints. The re- 
sult is that the paints will lose their gloss 
and color more quickly. And restrictions 
on chromium may make it difficult to 
obtain certain colors—bright lemon yel- 
low and green particularly. 

Porch floor paints are also affected by 
shortages of ingredients; new varieties 
will require longer drying periods. 

A complete discussion of interior 
paints, enamels and varnishes will appear 
in an early issue of the Reports. 


REFERENCES 


“Painting on the Farm”; Farmers 
Bulletin 1452, U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture; 
available from Sup’t of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5¢. 

“Paints for the Farm”; catalogue of 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Box 
1482, Springfield, Mass. 

“Wood Handbook,” pp. 227-247; U. S. 
Dep’t of Agriculture; available from 
Sup’t of Documents, Washington. 35¢. 
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Care & Repair: Pots & Pans 


By carefully conserving and repairing 
articles so that replacements can be post- 
poned, consumers can protect their own 
budgets while lessening strain on avail- 
able supplies. This is one of a series of 
special reports designed to help you 
make the things you use last longer. 


HE American kitchen is being hard 

hit by war production priorities, es- 
pecially with regard to pots and pans. 
Aluminum will soon be off the market 
entirely, other metal utensils will get 
scarcer and scarcer, and all kinds of 
pots and pans will go up in price. The 


result is that housewives must begin to 
take special care of their present uten- 
sils and make every effort to repair them 
before discarding them. 

Proper care involves several don’ts, 
the most important of which is: don’t 
ever leave any kind of a pan over a 
flame with no liquid inside; it’s the sur- 
est way to cause chipping and breaking. 
Also, don’t try to scrape off dried food 
with a sharp instrument, and don’t use 
ordinary commercial cleaning powders 
on aluminum vessels; their abrasive ac- 
tion is too harsh. Use steel wool instead. 

If, in spite of careful efforts to the 
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Work in 
Work Clothes 


HAT will the well-dressed man wear 
W during 1942? With more people 
working in factories than ever before, 
the answer, in many cases, will be work 
clothes. And if available supplies of 
fabrics are to be conserved and work- 
ers’ budgets protected, it’s important that 
these clothes be wisely bought. To help 
members choose high quality, long-wear- 
ing work clothes, CU will conduct tests. 
A preliminary survey has disclosed 
that the most widely sold work garments 
are work shirts. So CU will start with 
tests on these. Ratings will be given for 
both nationally sold brands and private 
label brands from Eastern, Middle West 
and West Coast department stores. After 
work shirts, overalls will be tested. 


Paper Products 


ECENTLY we've been getting letters 

from members telling us that in 
their experience the quality of paper 
products—cleansing tissue, toilet tissue, 
&c—is deteriorating. 

To find out exactly what’s happening 
in this field, CU is going to retest the 
brands of cleansing and toilet tissues 
rated in March 1941. The tests should 
show which brands have maintained 
quality and which are giving you less for 
your money now. 

CU is also planning to retest sanitary 
napkins, and tests on paper towels have 
already been completed. So coming 
issues of the Reports should give a pretty 





Progress 


good picture of what's happening to 
paper products. 


Gelatin U.S.P. 


F YOU use a great deal of plain un- 

flavored gelatin for desserts arid sal- 
ads, you may be interested to know that 
you can make considerable savings by 
buying Granulated Gelatin U.S.P. in- 
stead of packaged brands. An investiga- 
tion, suggested by a member and carried 
out by CU, revealed that plain bulk gela- 
tin can be bought in many drug stores 
and some grocery stores for 70¢ to $1 
a pound. For the same amount, branded 
gelatin like Knox or Cox’s would cost 
$1.44 to $2.88. 

Of course, even at the low price of 70¢ 
to $1, making desserts from unflavored 
gelatin costs more than using prepared 
gelatin desserts, like Jell-O. For with 
plain gelatin you have to add sugar and 
flavoring in the form of fruit or fruit 
juice, and this runs into money. On the 
other hand, because of the added fruit 
juices, dishes made with plain gelatin 
are likely to be superior in taste and 
nutritional value to desserts made with 
prepared gelatin, which usually contains 
artificial flavorings. 

In the opinion of CU’s technicians, 
Granulated Gelatin U.S.P. should be en- 
tirely satisfactory for desserts and 
salads. A quarter of an ounce (one 
rounded tablespoonful) will make about 
a pint of dessert or salad. Your neigh- 
borhood drug store may not have bulk 
gelatin on hand, but it can easily get it. 











contrary, your pans become chipped or 
cracked or holes develop, then you 
want to try one of the commercial 
mending preparations on the market. Un- 
fortunately, none of the numerous pastes, 
liquids and patches sold, CU found, will 
do a completely satisfactory job. 

For covering up chips and cracks in 
enamelware utensils, a liquid porcelain 
glaze, consisting of a white pigment sus- 
pended in ordinary shellac or lacquer, 
is available. When the shellac or lac- 
quer dries on the enamelware surface, it 
leaves a white shiny glaze. 

In recent tests, CU found that the 
glaze worked quite satisfactorily when 
applied to enamelware utensils which 
were not subject to the action of heat. 
Thus when used on a chipped enamel- 
ware photographic developing tray, the 
glaze produced a smooth, even surface, 
and acid, several times stronger than 
that used in photographic work, had no 
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visible effect on the “glazed” surface. 

On the other hand, attempts to use the 
liquid glaze to cover the bottom of a 
chipped enamelware saucepan proved fu- 
tile, although directions given on the 
bottle were carefully followed. As soon 
as water was put into the repaired pan 
and set to cooking, the glaze began to 
cook, too, and at the end of five minutes 
had turned into a swollen, porous mass. 

Of course, it’s not surprising that the 
commercial glaze won’t serve as well as 
the original enameled surface. For the 
necessary hardness of the original sur- 
face is obtained by heating the utensil 
at very high temperatures until the in- 
gredients of the enamel are thoroughly 
fused. And you can’t expect to get the 
same hardness with a liquid glaze. 

The liquid glazes can be used more or 
less effectively for covering up chipped 
surfaces of pottery, crockery and por- 
celain dishes, If the chipped pottery is 


white, the glaze will improve its appear- 
ance, and whatever the color, the glaze 
will keep the rough surface from absorb- 
ing grease, dirt and food stains. But 
don’t try to use the glaze to patch to- 
gether broken crockery; it’s not a cement 
and it won’t work as one. 

The porcelain glaze will work most 
effectively if you make sure the surface 
to be coated is completely clean. If any 
rust is present, remove it. Mix the liquid 
thoroughly before using it; otherwise the 
upper layer will be devoid of pigment. 
The repaired surface may be made extra 
smooth by using several coats of the 
glaze, but be sure to allow at least 30 
minutes between coats. The glaze can 
best be applied with a small soft brush. 

CU found that the metal solders sold 
for patching metal utensils were far from 
satisfactory. The solders, consisting for 
the most part of fine particles of alu- 
minum or similar metal suspended in a 
lacquer, produced a joint which looked 
quite satisfactory to the casual eye. But 
some of the repaired pans began to leak 
as soon as they were filled with cold 
water, while others gave way as soon 
as the water began to boil. The few pans 
which survived this ordeal sprang leaks 
after they had been given ordinary 
cleaning with steel wool. 

However, if a hole is small and not 
located in a position where heat will be 
directly applied, you may have some 
temporary success with the solder—if 
you apply it correctly. First, pound the 
broken section with a hammer so as to 
reduce the size of the hole as much as 
possible. Then clean the surface thor- 
oughly and scrape it so as to create a 
hold for the solder (some solders come 
with a piece of emery paper for this). 

Probably the most satisfactory method 
of mending holes in aluminum pots and 
pans is to use a prepared patch, consist- 
ing of a large aluminum head with a 
threaded shaft, a cork gasket, a washer 
and a nut. Insert the shaft through the 
hole, leaving the head and cork gasket 
on the inside of the pan. Put the washer 
and nut on the shaft on the outside of 
the pan and tighten the nut. If the patch 
is the right size for the hole (the patches 
come in various sizes) and is properly 
inserted, it will provide a tight joint. 

But you must make sure that the head 
of the patch is made of the same material 
as the pan if the pan is to be used for 
cooking or storing foods. For the com- 
bination of two dissimilar metals with 
food acids will produce an electrolytic 
action which will not only destroy the 
closure, but may also contaminate food 
prepared in the pan. Most of the patches 
sold seem to be made of aluminum; there- 
fore their use is best confined to utensils 
of that material. 
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The Bad Breath Bogey 


... is still being exploited by the mouth wash makers, in spite 


of evidence showing that mouth washes are ineffective. 


Here is a discussion of the causes and treatment of halitosis 


ore than a year ago the Federal 

Trade Commission took exception 
to Listerine Antiseptic’s claims that it 
would correct halitosis by halting food 
fermentation in the mouth. The Com. 
mission justified its complaint by point- 
ing out that food fermentation is seldom 
the cause of bad breath and that Listerine 
has no effect on the usual sources of 
halitosis. 

Emphatic support for the FTC’s con- 
tentions came recently from an article 
in the “Journal of the American Medical 
Association” in which two New York 
physicians showed that mouth washes 
can have no real corrective effect on 
halitosis. 

But Listerine’s advertising still fails to 
take cognizance of the FTC’s complaint. 
Exploitation of the bad breath bogey 
goes on in ads like this: 

“Be on guard against the double of- 
fense [offensive looking teeth; offensive 
breath] with Listerine Tooth Paste and 
Listerine Antiseptic...” “For the teeth, 
the new Listerine Tooth Paste. .. It 
does a remarkable job on dull, dingy 
teeth, removing cloudy, loose de- 
posits...” “And for a sweeter breath— 
Listerine Antiseptic, of course. Listerine 
quickly halts food fermentation in the 
mouth, a frequent cause of halitosis (bad 
breath) .” 

Chalk up a double zero for Listerine’s 
claims. As every dental authority will 
tell you, there isn’t a dentifrice known 
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that can do what Listerine Tooth Paste 
claims. Only a tooth brush and dental 
floss can remove food particles from be- 
tween teeth; a dentifrice—any dentifrice 
—simply makes it easier to use the 
tooth brush.’ 

As for halitosis, anyone with genuine 
halitosis who has used mouth washes can 
testify to their complete lack of effect. 
A mouth wash such as Listerine will give 
a pleasant tang to the mouth and an illu- 
sion of cleanliness. But it will not pre- 
vent or cure halitosis. 

What causes halitosis? As with most 
symptoms, there are many causes. Many 
people look to mouth, nose or throat 
diseases for the answer. But only if such 
diseases are advanced and of long stand- 
ing, will they produce a mouth or breath 
odor. Contrary to popular belief, sinus 
diseases only rarely cause halitosis. 

It is true that many people tend to 
have a disagreeable taste and breath odor 
upon awakening. It is now apparent 
that this is due to the action of bacteria 
upon food particles which remain in the 
mouth during sleep. While a person is 
awake, chewing and swallowing dislodge 
the bacteria and carry them into the 
stomach where they are destroyed. 
Brushing the teeth also diminishes the 
number of bacteria in the mouth. Dur- 


ing sleep, the natural defenses are ab- 


*See the January, 1941 Reports, p. 23, 
for a fuller discussion of dentifrices and 
tooth brushes, 


sent, but proper brushing before retir- 
ing will do much to lessen the tendency 
to a “brown” morning taste. 


Foods containing aromatic substances 
such as garlic or onion give a pronounced 
though temporary odor to the breath. 
This is caused chiefly by absorption of 
the aromatic material from the intestines, 
carriage in the bloodstream to the lungs, 
and excretion by the lungs onto the ex- 
pired air. Only an insignificant propor- 
tion of garlic or onion odor is due to 
retention of particles in the mouth or 
teeth. Thus, though swishing of the 
mouth with a so-called antiseptic may 
rid it of a few particles, the antiseptic 
can have no effect upon the intestinal 
absorption of the aromatic substance or 
its excretion by the lungs. 


In some women, there is a tendency 
to a disagreeable breath odor for sev- 
eral days before the onset of menstrua- 
tion. The cause of this odor is unknown, 
but since it is a metabolic disorder, an 
antiseptic has absolutely no effect upon 
it. Likewise, constant smokers may have 
a characteristic bad breath which no 
amount of antiseptic will correct. 


It should be kept in mind that a bad 
taste in the mouth does not necessarily 
mean bad breath. And it’s quite possible 
for a person with a sweet mouth taste to 
have a bad breath. A coated tongue may 
or may not be associated with a bad taste 
or a bad breath or both. There is no 
doubt, however, that occasional cases of 
halitosis are associated with a continu- 
ously coated and furry tongue. This 
tongue condition may in some cases be 
due to an excessive amount of fats in 
the diet. By balancing the diet and 
scraping and brushing the tongue, the 
breath may become normal. 

Coated tongue, however, is only occa- 
sionally the cause of halitosis. As has 
recently been shown’, true halitosis oc- 
curs most often without changes in the 
tongue or in the taste of the mouth. This 
true and most common form of halitosis 
comes probably from some fault in fat 
digestion and absorption, with the re- 
sult that malodorous substances, in a 
way as yet unexplained, are produced 
and carried in the bloodstream to the 
lungs and then excreted onto the breath. 
In any case, neither the temporary hali- 
tosis caused by aromatic foods (garlic 
and onions) nor the continuous halito- 
sis attributed to a disturbance in fat 
metabolism can be cured by the use of 
Listerine or any other mouth wash. 

In the treatment of halitosis, it is first 
necessary to make sure that the patient 
is not the victim of halitosis advertising. 
Thanks to the efforts of copy writers, 


* In an article by B. B. Crohn and Rudolph 
Drosd in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Dec. 27, 1941, pp. 2242-2245, 
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subject having been shown in the past. Every writer on 
the topic has emphasized the mouth, the tecth and the 

rvnx as sources of bad oders on the breath, attribut- 
ing the fetor to decaying teeth, pyorrheal abscesses and 
necrotic pathologic processes in the pharynx, such as 
breaking-<lown tomers and gummas. Obviously, with 
the present national campaign of education and the 
much improved care of the teeth and the gums im chil- 
dren and in adults, the mouth has receded in importance 
as a source of bad breath: such conditions as necretic 
growths are unusual and of academic interest only and 
play a small part. The teeth, the gums and the pharynx 
account for true fetor ex ore but do not explain the 
internal malady known familiarly as halitosis 


Exrexttent 4—In order to ascertain the role of the teeth 
land the mouth as isolated organs in maintaining a characteristic 
lador, the anterior and posterior surfaces of the patient's teeth 
and the interstices were painted with a strong garlic extract 
by means of a camel's hair brush, no saliva being swallowed. 
For one howr only there was a strong garlic odor on the breath; 
soon thereafter no odor was detectable 

To check up on the foregoing surprising observation, a 
mormal person was asked to chew some strongly garlicized 
salami, swallowing none of it and expelling all his saliva. 
Larec particles of salami were driven into the interdental 
spaces.- The immediate odor on the breath was powerful, but 
within an hour only a faint odor remained, and within two 
hours no odor of garlic was detectable 


It was at this point apparent that garlic halitosis 
depended on absorption of the material from the intes- 
tine and was independent of an oral or a gastric 
But it was also noted, by observations 


|} Unless pathologic oral or oasupharyngeal conditions 
exist, the mouth, the teeth and the pharynx play little 
Or no part in the production of essential halitosis. Nor, 
for that matter. does the stomach play a part, for it 
tan easily be shown that with a perfectly functioning’ 


Mouth washes containing pleasantly odorous mate- 
rials serve to hide or mask true halitosis as a tem- 
porary measure but fail completely to meet the problem, 
jsince the source of the fetor is in the intestine and the 
imetabolism. A true attack on the problem must be 
Wirected to the fatty or volatile constituents of the diet 
land their elimination via the liver, the intestinal tract 


and the lungs. 
SCIENCE vs. ADVERTISING 


These excerpts from the AMA Journal 

emphatically refute claims. 

Medical experiments showed that since 

the mouth is seldom the source of halito- 

sis, mouth washes “fail completely to 
meet the problem” 


Listerine’s 


more people think they have halitosis 
than actually do. 
it, ask someone. 


If you think you have 


If you are simply confusing a bad taste 
with a bad odor, a little attention to 
mouth hygiene may be sufficient to cor- 
rect the taste. Garlic and onion hali- 
tosis, of course, can be avoided by avoid- 
ing foods containing them. If the 
tongue is coated and furred, scraping the 
tongue may remove a mild halitosis. 

But remember that the bad and most 
continuous halitosis are not 
due to any of these conditions or to di- 
seases of the sinuses, nose or throat. True 
halitosis is a disorder of metabolism, 
probably connected with fat metabolism, 
and a change in the amount or character 
of the fats in the diet may be necessary 
to correct the disorder. 
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Consumers 


The establishment and development of the Consumer Infor- 


mation Center in Newark, New Jersey is an object lesson 


for every consumer group in the country. CU tells the story 


ICTURE a long, narrow street-level 
| gsc just off a busy city thorough- 
fare. The walls of the room are covered 
with posters and bulletin boards; prac- 
tically the entire available floor space is 
taken uf with chairs, desks and tables. 
A group of women are standing around a 
table on which there are several scales. 
Two inspectors from the city Department 
of Weights and Measures are explain- 
ing what you can do to prevent getting 
short-weight goods from merchants. 

“Between the various Federal, State 
and local authorities, there’s pretty much 
assurance that people will get the right 
quantity of goods,” says one inspector. 

“But there’s no assurance as to qual- 
ity,” replies an onlooker. “That’s what 
we have to do next—get a law that will 
help consumers get the quality they pay 
for.” 

Look at the room fifteen minutes later. 
The women are seated in rows watching 
bottles of milk, cuts of beef, gaily colored 
carrots and lettuce flash across a screen. 
They're seeing an educational movie in 
technicolor, “The Proof of the Pudding,” 
which shows very graphically what foods 
are needed for good health and why. 

Drop in a few hours later. A lecture 
on nutrition is now in progress. But it’s 
no dry discourse on abstract medical and 
scientific theories. A young woman is 
telling the assembled group exactly what 
can be done with dried skim milk. She’s 
reading recipes for tasty, nutritious 
dishes and the women are writing them 
down. 

What you’ve just seen is the Consumer 
Information Center at 51 Branford Place, 
Newark, New Jersey. But it’s a 
that could and should be taking place in 
every town and city in the United States. 


scene 


Just what does the Newark Consumer 
Information Center do? Well, it does 
several things, all of which are _ illus- 
trated by its slogan “Information—Guid- 
ance—Protection.” 

On the one hand, it serves as a clear- 
ing house for all sorts of information 
which will help solve buying problems. 
Thus the “Keep America Strong” posters 
from the Consumers Counsel Division of 
the U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture. Thus 
the pamphlets from the Office of Price 
Administration and the Office of Civilian 
Defense, and the shelves filled with books 
on general consumer problems. Thus the 
bound volumes of Consumers Union Re- 
ports and Bread & Butter. 

“Our purpose is to gather all con- 
sumer information—regardless of where 
it comes from—and distribute it to the 
people who can use it,” says Mrs, Grace 
Cowen, the Center’s director. 

As for guidance, that’s where the 
classes mentioned above come in. Every 
Friday at 9:30 in the morning, 1:30 in 
the afternoon and Monday at 1 o'clock 
Newark consumers come to the Center to 
get leadership training in wise buying, 
effective nutrition, use of substitute mate- 
rials and foods, salvage of waste and 
scrap, careful maintenance of household 
equipment. On other days (the Center 
is open Monday through Friday) mem- 
bers of the staff advise consumers who 
drop in with questions on buying, care, 
conservation and rationing of goods. 

All these activities, of course, protect 
consumer interests in one way or another, 
because they produce informed, inter- 
ested consumers. But the Center takes 
even more direct action. It receives and 
checks complaints on unfair prices or 
discriminatory sale of goods (as with 
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HOW CONSUMERS CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


...&s the theme of this display at the Newark Consumer Information Center. The 

scale is used for weights and measures demonstrations, the model cut of bee{ and 

the canned goods for discussions of government grade labeling. The posters point 

out the importance of wise buying, good nutrition, salvaging of waste, avoidance of 
hoarding as aids to victory 


sugar). And by its very existence as a 
nucleus of consumer activity, it furthers 
the consumer movement and thus pro- 
tects the interests of consumers. 


HOW THE NEWARK CENTER 
GOT STARTED 


The story of how the Newark Con- 
sumer Information Center got started is 
an object lesson for every consumer and 
embryo consumer group in the country. 

For more than two years the New 
Jersey Consumers Council—an organiz- 
ation established to coordinate the con- 
sumer activities of some 37 study groups, 
women’s clubs, trade unions, consumer 
groups—has been fighting to protect con- 
sumers. In a campaign against high milk 
prices, it made the issues known to the 
public and saved thousands of dollars 
for New Jersey consumers. 

When New Jersey set up a state De- 
fense Council, the Consumers Council 
was well enough known and well enough 
organized to ask for and get a Consumer 
Interests Committee. Moreover, they 
suggested that local Defense Councils set 
up local Consumer Interests Committees. 

Acting on this recommendation, the 
Newark Defense Council appointed a 
Newark Consumer Interests Committee, 
consisting of ten members. Carl Holder- 
man, New Jersey Regional Director for 
the Textile Workers Union (CIO) was 
made chairman and Mrs. Grace Cowen, 
a member of the New Jersey Consum- 
ers Council and the Newark Defense 
Council, became secretary. The Newark 
Defense Council and Consumer Interests 
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Committee then authorized a Consumer 
Information Center and Mrs. Cowen was 
put in charge of it. 

Getting an Information Center au- 
thorized was one thing, getting it going 
was another. The Consumer Interests 
Committee called a meeting of various 
community groups — social agencies, 
trade unions, the Salvation Army, the 
Board of Education, the public library— 
to enlist their aid in publicizing the 
Center. At the request of the Newark 
Defense Council a local real 
agency donated an empty store. The 
Defense Council itself donated a tele- 
phone, office supplies and a paid secre- 
tary; the Board of Education gave chairs. 
The Newark Public Library installed a 
branch consumer library in the Center; 
the City Dep’t of Weights and Measures 
loaned a scale for demonstration pur- 
poses. The Consumers Counsel Division 
of the U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture, the 
Office of Price Administration and sev- 
eral schools donated posters and pamph- 
lets. 

The WPA Arts & Crafts Project built 
a model store counter with shelves and a 
butcher’s block. The shelves were filled 
with samples of government grade la- 
beled canned goods. Members of the 
Project also made (from papier-maché) 
sides of beef and cuts of lamb, pork and 
poultry, all bearing government grade 
labels. The Newark Defense Council 
paid for the necessary materials. 

The personnel problem was partly 
solved when the WPA Workers’ Service 
Project assigned some of its members to 


estate 


help staff the Center, to which defense 
workers come for information and guid. 
ance. The rest of the staff is made up of 
volunteers. 

Many people, once they had gotten g 
Center functioning properly, would haye 
let the matter rest there. But not Mrs. 
Cowen. She felt that it wasn’t enough to 
have a place where people could come 
for information. guidance and protection 
when the spirit moved them. It was im. 
portant that the Center go out and reach 
people who weren't aware of what was 
being done for consumers. 

So a locations subcommittee was ap. 
pointed to select sections where groups 
of people congregated and there to install] 
Consumers Corners—miniature editions 
of the Information Center. The Commit. 
tee was careful to choose places where 
members of the group would be interested 
in the Corners and would assume respon- 


sibility for their effective functioning, 


" Already Corners have been set up in the 


Newark branches of the Young Men’s 
and Women’s Hebrew Association, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and the Newark CIO Center. 

The most ambitious project, however, 
is a supplementary Center which is be- 
ing established at St. John’s Mission, a 
Catholic community house in the workers’ 
section of Newark. Here the same sort of 
information that is given out at the main 
Center on Branford Place will be made 
available to neighborhood families. The 
director of the Mission and members of 
the Workers’ Service Project will con- 
duct classes in wise buying, nutrition, 
and efficient use of materials in a war 
economy. The Center hopes to have many 
such branch centers functioning before 
long. 

Newark’s example is inspiring other 
New Jersey communities. Frequently 
people come into the Center to get advice 





CU's Annual 


Conference 


EMBERS of Consumers Union are in- 

vited to attend CU's annual con- 
ference which will be held this year on 
June 9 and 10 at Denison University, 
Granville, Chio. Subject for the 1942 
conference will be consumer education 
and the war. 

On the first day of the conference, 
CU's sixth annual meeting will be held. 
CU's officers will report on CU's opera- 
tions during the past yeor. Results of 
members’ balloting for new Directors will 
be announced. 

Complete details of the conference pro- 
gram will be given in the May Reports. 
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A SIGN FOR THE TIMES 


To this one-time store which has now 
become the Newark Consumer Informa- 
tion Center come Newark consumers to 
get leadership training in consumer prob- 
lems. As the sign shows, the Center is 
sponsored by the Consumer Interests 
Committee of the Newark Defense Council 


on setting up Centers in their districts. 
One woman is trying to establish a Cen- 
ter in Montville, a small New Jersey 
town. “We'll have our Center in the post 
office,” she says. “It’s the only public 
building in town with heat.” 

The woman was not one bit daunted 
by the apparent lack of interest in con- 
sumer problems in her community. 

“I want to reach the people who don’t 
know about consumer activities,” she 
declares, “and I'll reach them even if it 
means walking over the whole township. 
It’s 80 square miles so I don’t relish it, 
but I will.” 

That’s what’s going on in Newark and 
Montville in this year 1942. And it 
should be going on in every town and 
city in the United States, if consumers 
are to cooperate most effectively in the 
war program. 


HOW TO SET UP YOUR OWN 
CONSUMER INFORMATION CENTER 


If you’re interested in ‘setting up a 
Consumer Information Center in your 
locality, you can write to any or all of the 
following places for information and sug- 
gestions: Mrs. Grace Cowen, Consumer 
Information Center, 51 Branford Place, 
Newark, New Jersey; Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C.; Con- 
sumers Counsel Division, U. S. Dep’t of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Con- 
sumers Union, 17 Union Square West, 
New York City; the Consumer Chairman 
of your own State Defense Council. 
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The Battle for Fairer Taxes 


. .. is under way. 


The issue is whether the new taxes will be 


levied according to ability to pay or ability to lobby for 


vested interests. CU suggests how the government can get needed 


funds without making low-income groups do all the sacrificing 


HE LINES of battle on the new tax 

bill are set. On one side are the big 
corporations and the most wealthy in- 
dividuals who are trying to raise the bulk 
of the new revenue from a sales tax on 
all articles of consumption. On the other 
side are 90% of the people who are will- 
ing to make sacrifices for the war effort; 
but who insist that all groups be taxed 
according to their ability to pay. 


TREASURY PROGRAM 


The Treasury Department has pre- 
sented a tax program which, on the 
whole, favors the 90% of the people. 
Corporation taxes would be increased by 
over $3,000,000,000, and most important 
there would be no need for a sales tax. 
The Treasury’s program might have gone 
further in taxing big business and re- 
moving special tax privileges, because if 
that were done it wouldn’t be necessary 
to double taxes on low incomes. But at 
least almost half of the new taxes would 
come from corporations and the closing 
of tax loopholes. : 


NAM'S PROGRAM 


As against this program, the National 
Association of Manufacturers has sug- 
gested that corporations pay only half 
the increase recommended by the Treas- 
ury, with more than $4,000,000,000 to be 
obtained from a general 8% sales tax. 
This sales tax would hit heavily at the 
living standards of the low-income groups, 
while the top brackets would hardly 
feel it. 

In presenting the Treasury program, 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau pointed 
out that it is dangerous to the national 
welfare and the war effort to impose a 
sales tax: “No general sales tax is rec- 
ommended, and indeed, | strongly urge 
that no such tax be made a part of this 
revenue bill. The general sales tax falls 
on scarce and plentiful commodities 
alike. As compared with the taxes pro- 
posed in this program, it bears dispro- 
portionately on the low-income groups 
whose incomes are almost wholly spent 
on consumer goods. It is, therefore, re- 
gressive and encroaches harmfully upon 
the standards of living. It stimulates 
demands for higher wages and adds to 


the parity prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts.” 

So the issue before Congress and the 
nation is whether the new taxes will be 
levied according to ability to pay or the 
ability to lobby for vested interests. The 
recent scandals, uncovered by Congres- 
sional committees with regard to fan- 
tastic war profits and salary grabs by 
corporate officials working on govern- 
ment contracts, highlight what is at 
stake. 

If we’re clear about this fundamental 
issue, we'll know how to judge the vari- 
ous proposals that will be made to Con- 
gress. We'll know that a sales tax, no 
matter how disguised, is still an attempt 
to favor the big corporations at the ex- 
pense of the poor. 

That everybody, including the low- 
income groups, will have to pay higher 
taxes is something that can’t be argued. 
But we must make Congress see that the 
corporations making excessive profits and 
the wealthy tax evaders must pay to the 
limit, for otherwise the taxes on low- 
income groups will drive them below sub- 
sistence standards of living. 


CU'S PROGRAM 


Here is how the government can get 
the money without making the low- and 
middle-income groups do all the sacrific- 
ing. These recommendations are taken 
from “Bread & Butter.” 


1 All corporation profits above 6% on 

* invested capital should be consid- 
ered excessive and taxed 100% for the 
duration of the war. The present com- 
bined corporate tax and surtax rate 
should be raised from 30% to at least 
55%. We estimate that these measures 
would raise a minimum of $4 billion in 


new revenue. 
9 All the numerous loopholes now used 
* by corporations and individuals to 
evade taxes should be closed. We esti- 
mate that if Congress did a thorough 
job, at least $1.5 billion could be raised 
and the tax system would be more equi- 
table than it has ever been. 


As an emergency war measure, Con- 
gress should set a limit on the net 
income which an individual can retain 
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after payment of Federal and State in- 
come taxes. We suggest that $50,000 of 
net income—about a thousand dollars a 
week—would enable the biggest tax- 
payers to maintain a fairly decent stand- 
ard of living. 

Just how much this step would raise 
in revenue for the war is almost impos- 
sible to say in view of the degree to 
which large incomes have been camou- 
flaged for tax evasion purposes. 

Our three-point program would thus 
raise $5.5 billion plus and make it un- 
necessary to impose a general sales tax. 
It would also reduce the tax increases 
which the Treasury proposes to impose 
on the lower- and middle-income groups. 
And if the program appears one-sided, 
it is only because the low-income groups 
have carried far more than their fair 
share of the tax burden up to now. Their 
war taxes will still be increased but in 
proportion to their ability to pay. 


Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve Board has said that the 
government can raise more than $3 bil- 
lion in new taxes from corporations and 
still leave them with a level of profits 
equal to 1939. Tf consumers face living 
standards which, according to Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson, will be be- 
low the bottom of the depression, it does 
not seem unfair to ask corporations to 
get along during the war years with 1939 
profits—or even with a little less. 

Secretary Morgenthau has pointed out 
that the closing of only four major tax 
loopholes would bring the government a 
billion dollars a year. Why not close 
them all, so that everybody pays taxes in 
accordance with his income. 

In connection with this, we believe 
that if Congress established $50,000 as 
the maximum net income which an in- 
dividual can retain during war years 
after paying Federal and State income 


taxes, the government could really end 
tax dodging by the highest-income group. 

We ask this only as an emergency war 
measure. It would not mean confiscation 
of wealth; it would not touch a penny of 
capital that was not income; it would 
mean only that our top-income brackets 
would contribute everything above $50,- 
000 of net income to the war effort. 

Compare that sacrifice with the sacri- 
fice involved in risking your life for 
your country at a base pay of $21 a 
month. And bear in mind that President 
Roosevelt has about $38,000 left after 
paying taxes on his $75,000 salary. It 
would seem that any one in the top- 
income brackets should be content with 
$12,000 more than the Chief Executive 
now gets after paying his taxes. 

The people must understand what is 
at stake and start telling their repre- 
sentatives in Congress that this is the 
only fair basis for the new tax law. 





Dollar-a-Year Men Cost A Lot 


Special to Consumers Union Reports 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—The rumpus caused by the resigna- 
tion of Robert R. Guthrie from the War Production Board 
was a big break for consumers and the public generally. 
Big business and monopoly interests had been getting away 
with murder through the influence. of its dollar-a-year 
representatives in the WPB. 

The Truman Committee knew what was going on, but its 
hands were tied. It had strongly recommended in its Janu- 
ary report the elimination of all dollar-a-year men, pointing 
out that they could not and did not put the public interest 
foremost when handling problems involving the companies 
from which they were drawing their pay. 


But when Donald Nelson took over the WPB he promised 
to clean up and pleaded with the Truman Committee to 
leave him alone and let him do his job. The Committee 
agreed to give him that chance. It didn’t want to be put in 
the position of interfering. 


When Guthrie resigned, charging interference from dol- 
lar-a-year men, Nelson invited the Truman Committee to 
investigate the charges. That opened up the whole question 
again. It was high time. 

Guthrie’s chief complaint was that dollar-a-year men were 
putting the interests of their industries ahead of the war 
conversion program. There is plenty of evidence of that all 
the way from aluminum down to refrigerators. Some of it 
has been brought out by the Truman Committee, much of 
it isn’t yet known outside the walls of the WPB. 


But the dollar-a-year men have not only been protecting 
their industries against the inroads of war, but have been 
using the war, wherever possible, to strengthen the position 
of their selfish interests in the post-war economy. Many a 








monopolistic industry will come out of this war with its 
control enhanced. 


There is evidence that much of this kind of finagling has 
been going on inside the chemical division of the WPB. 
The Senate Agriculture Committee is now investigating 
some of these charges. It reported to the Senate that “there 
seems to be a well planned attempt to control both synthetic 
alcohol and synthetic rubber production by representatives 
of the closely integrated manufacturing companies also 
interested in the petroleum field.” 


“In that connection,” the Committee reported, “it is in- 
teresting to know that some of the men who are most 
potently in control of these activities in the War Production 
Board have been loaned for the purpose of service on this 
Board by the United States Industrial Alcohol Corpora- 


tion.” 


Similar charges have come from the independent alcohol 
rectifiers, who charge that the big liquor distilleries are 
manipulating the situation so that they will come out of the 
war with a complete monopoly on the liquor supply. 


In the past the independent rectifiers have competed to 
some extent with the big distilleries. But they have been 
dependent on the distilleries for their supplies of distilled 
spirits. Forced to turn part of their production over to war 
uses, the distillers have cut off the supplies of alcohol from 
the rectifiers. 

Allocation of the distillery products for defense purposes 
is controlled by Matthew J. McNamara, executive vice- 
presiaent of National Distillers, the biggest unit in the dis- 
tilling industry. That’s typical of the Set-up in the WPB. 

—NATHAN ROBERTSON 
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Cumulative Index 


Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal material 
carried since publication of the 1942 
Buying Guide issue. By supplementing 
the Buying Guide index with this one, 
members can instantly locate current ma- 
terial and keep abreast of changes re- 
sulting from new fests. Page numbers 
run consecutively beginning with the 
January 1942 issue. Jan. 1—28; Feb. 
29—56; Mar. 57—84; Apr. 85—112. 


Reports starred replace material in 
the 1942 Buying Guide. 


Air raid preparations.............. 14 
Automobile insurance.............. 23 
i cis penn denna nee 38 

1942 models; “ aa 32 

used* ‘he apandNentng 36 
Burns, treatment of* a Pee 75 
Cooking utensils; i aio ar canker ae 

care and repair of iene 
Electric cords, care & repair........ 48 
First aid kits pais dca eee 
Gardening* . ancien wahanit 4 94 
Hair shampoos*. Ss See ee 
ES Sere pee nn oy 104 
PONOROND GEE. oc. wc cccosenved 47 
Income taxes, advice.............. 49 
SP Ee Fe ere 69, 77 
Motor oils, winter*.......... see 15 
Nose drops, mineral oil*........... 19 
A SN Sin 4g oc a Gee seen 101 
ee, NEP sod dns cuebabnaleas 92 
Pencils, mechanical................ 12 
Phonograph needies*.............. 46 
Radio-phonographs with FM*....... 4l 
I I ee i es ae 6! 
Record chengers®........ 2.22.00: 44 
Sewing machines*................. 17 
DTT cesssdis 5 <6:iiss 0 ihiced meee 10 
ne eee ie ae 64 
Textiles, care & repair............. 73 
inv adbvetevieds aceset 5 

Ech s os wn hscRebeke beets 9 

a 8 

Sea ee oe 7 
Vitemin products.................. 74 
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Labor: Pajamas 


i£ manufacture of men’s pajamas is 
‘Te all intents and purposes an integ- 
ral part of the shirt industry. There are 
only a very few pajama manufacturers 
who do not also manufacture shirts. 

Thus it’s not surprising to find the 
same unions prevalent in the pajama in- 
dustry as in the shirt industry—the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
(CIO) and the United Garment Workers 
of America (AFL); the same Federal 
hourly minimum wage—40¢; and the 
same average weekly wage for ordinary 
workers in organized shops—about $22- 
$25. And as is the case in unorganized 
shirt shops, wages for unorganized pa- 
jama workers tend to fall close to the 
legal minimum of $16 for a basic 40-hour 
week. 

Of the 7,000 workers employed in the 
manufacture of pajamas, somewhat more 
than 80% are organized by the ACWA. 
Amalgamated contracts for pajama shops 
embody much the same provisions as 
those covering shirt manufacturers: pro- 
tection against arbitrary discharge, paid 
vacations, setting of new piece rates by 
mutual agreement of employer and em- 
ployees, and of course, wages consider- 
ably above the legal minimum. 


The following pajamas tested by CU 
are made under standard ACWA con- 
tracts: 

BVD (BVD Corp.). 

Gentry (J. C. Penney Co.; manufac- 
tured by Stadium Mfg. Co., Baltimore). 

Jayson, Jayson Super Whitehall ( Ar- 
tistic Shirt Co.). 

Macy’s, Macy’s Kempton (R. H. Macy 
& Co.; manufactured by Michael Berko- 
witz, Frostburg, Md.). 

Manhattan (Manhattan Shirt Co.). 

Sears’ Royal Ascot (Sears-Roebuck; 
manufactured by Michael Berkowitz). 

Wilson Faultless Nobelt (Wilson Bros. 
Co.). 


The following pajamas are made un- 
der contract with the United Garment 
Workers of America (AFL): 

Horton, Van Heusen (Phillips-Jones 
Corp.). 

The following pajamas are not union- 
made: 

Fruit of the Loom (Lubin-Weeker 
Co.). Though Fruit of the Loom shirts 
are made under contract with the ACWA, 
Fruit of the-Loom pajamas, produced by 
a different manufacturer, are not union- 
made. Lubin-Weeker is an affiliate of 
Smith-Levin-Harris, Ine., a large shirt 
manufacturing firm, which according to 
the ACWA, “has used every means of 


preventing organization of its workers.” 


These means included moving one of its 
plants from Williamsburg, Pa., to Gulf- 
port, Miss., after the ACWA had effected 
a successful organizing drive throughout 


Pennsylvania clothing factories. More- 
over, during the period when the legal 
hourly minimum wage was 25¢, Smith- 
Levin-Harris was forced by the Wage & 
Hour Administration to pay a large sum 
in back wages to its employees, because 
it had paid less than the legal minimum. 

Mr. Trent, Townsman (Hale Bros.; 
manufactured by Lubin-Weeker Co.). See 
comments regarding Fruit of the Loom 
above. 

Reis-Tex (Robert Reis & Co.). 

Varsity (Excelsior-Varsity Co.). Like 
Lubin-Weeker, the Excelsior-Varsity Co. 
moved its main plant out of a district 
which the ACWA had just organized, and 
also was forced to pay restitution wages 
to employees because of non-compliance 
with Federal minimum wage provisions. 
At present, the ACWA informs CU, 
wages in Excelsior-Varsity plants barely 
meet the legal minimum. 


CU received no information regarding 
the following brands from the unions or 
from manufacturers or distributors: 

AMC, Conway, Gimbel’s, Hudson Dar- 
wood, Ward’s. 
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17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 





1 am enclosing $............ for which 
please send me the material | have 
checked below: 


] Special Combination Offer— 


“Look Before You Cook" ($1.50) 

“Good Health & Bad Medicine" 
($1.50) 

“Our Common Ailment™ ($1.00) 

"Your Marriage” ($2.00) 


Price to CU Members for all 
four—$4.75. 


C] “How to Buy Furs"—50¢. 


[] Bound Volumes, 1936-37, 1938, 1939, 
1940 — each $1.75. 1941 — $2.50. 
(Check year.) 


[] Complete Set of Volumes Ordered 
Together—$8. 


[] Any Three Volumes Ordered To- 
gether—$5. 
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USE YOUR GUIDE 


CU’s Buying Guide is no book- 


shelf ornament. Make it work. In 
this space we will remind you now 
and then of timely Buying Guide 
material. 

@ Besides flowers and balmy breezes, 
Spring brings with if annual houseclean- 
ing. Before you buy cleaning supplies con- 
sult your 1942 Buying Guide regarding 


WINDOW CLEANERS Page 287 
METAL POLISHES Page 29! 
KITCHEN & BATHROOM 

CLEANERS ....Page 285 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECT- 

ANTS Page 288 
SPOT REMOVERS Page 286 
HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA. ...Page 280 














17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


: | ENCLOSE $3.50 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


[) Enter me as a member of Consum- 
ers Union and send me the Reports 
and Buying Guide for one year. 


[] Renew my membership for one year. 


I ENCLOSE $4 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


[) Enter me as a member and send me 
the Reports and Buying Guide and 
Bread & Butter for one year. 


[] Renew my membership for one year 
and send me Bread & Butter to run 
concurrently with the Reports. 


I ENCLOSE 50¢ FOR WHICH PLEASE 

[) Send me Bread & Butter for the dura- 
tion of my CU membership (up to 
one year). 

I ENCLOSE $1 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


[] Enter my subscription to Bread & 
Butter for one year. 


I AGREE TO KEEP CONFIDENTIAL 
ALL MATERIAL SO DESIGNATED. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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ORGANIZING 


... Starts at home. 


T’s not a big, mysterious performance in the distance, done 
| with money, mirrors or with magic words. 

It is the big total of the little things which you do, in your 
home and neighborhood. 

YOU are the key to CU’s organizing. And such organizing 
is a thousand times more necessary now than before inflation 
began to threaten the living standards of consumers. 

Such organizing means, for example, your going to see your 
next door neighbor with a copy of CU Reports under your 
arm. It means your mentioning CU's work at the office. 
It means your taking the floor at your union, P. T. A. or 
women’s club to talk about the ways in which CU can help 
the members. 

It means your signing up new members, either individually 
or as a group. A group membership of 15 or more people 
joining at the same time can get the Reports at a dollar saving 
for each one over individual rates. 

When you do these things and other CU members do them, 
you are helping to build a movement which will provide more 
power and more protection for consumers. 

YOU are the one person who can easily, simply, reach and 
organize your own friends. The job is an important one, for 
you, for them, and for the nation. And the job is up to you. 

Won't you start now? CU will help if you'll send in the 
coupon. 


CONSUMERS UNION, 17 Union Square, New York City 
I'll start organizing for CU 


Please send me all necessary materials, and full information 
on individual and group rates. 


NAME 


ADDRESS . 
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The Docket 





Notes on government actions 
against misleading advertising, 
false claims,dangerous products. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has issued a complaint against: 


E. Griffiths Hughes, Inc., distributors 
of Kruschen Salts. This much-advertised 
product, according to the Commission, is 
not an effective reducing remedy nor does 
it have any substantial therapeutic value 
outside of its effect as a cathartic. Its 
repeated use won’t cure alleged symptoms 
of liver disorders or bile deficiency such 
as headaches, biliousness, poor digestion, 
unnatural fatigue and constipation. But 
the distributors of Kruschen Salts claim 
that their product will do all this, the 
Commission points out. 

Moreover, advertisements declare that, 
to be effective, Kruschen Salts should be 
taken regularly for at least 30 days. Dos- 
age over such a period of time would be 
likely to produce rather than correct in- 
digestion, says the Commission, and 
might result in the user’s becoming de- 
pendent on a laxative. 

The company’s advertising is further 
misleading, according to the FTC, be- 
cause it doesn’t disclose that the use of 
Kruschen Salts by anyone suffering from 
abdominal pains, stomach ache, cramp, 
vomiting or other symptoms of appendi- 
citis is dangerous. The advertising tends 
to conceal such ‘angerous effects by stat- 
ing that Kruschen Salts, in contrast to 
calomel or other risky drugs, is safe. 

Von Drug Co. and others, distributors 
of Von’s Pink Tablets. The Commission 
charges that the distributors of this prod- 
uct have advertised that it is a remark- 
able treatment for stomach ulcers, bring- 
ing prompt relief to cases of long stand- 
ing, preventing ulcers from forming, re- 
storing stomach contents to a more cor- 
rect chemical balance, allowing persons 
with ulcers to enjoy hearty meals. 

One and all, these claims are false, 
says the Commission. Von’s Pink Tab- 
lets won’t help in the treatment or pre- 
vention of ulcers; what they will do is 
neutralize the hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach so that the digestive function of 
this fluid is destroyed and the process of 
digestion impaired accordingly. 

The FTC’s complaint against Von’s 
Pink Tablets could be hung on nearly all 
of the patent remedies for stomach 
ulcers. Effective treatment of ulcers in- 
volves expert medical care and proper 
diet. 


Whitehall Pharmacal, Inc., makers of 
Aspertane. The company has falsely ad- 
vertised, according to the Commission’s 
complaint, that its product, consisting of 
analgesic drugs, aspirin and acetanilid, 
will produce twice the relief given by 
aspirin. Another objection to the com- 
pany’s advertising is that it fails to re- 
veal that excessive use of Aspertane may 
cause dependenge on acetanilid and even 
physical collapse, or that normal use of 
the product is dangerous to the health 
of children.’ 

Montgomery Ward & Co. The Com- 
mission charges that this leading mail- 
order house has advertised in its cata- 
logs that Ward's cosmetic cream prep- 
arations will therapeutically treat and 
benefit the skin and will keep the com- 
plexion clear and smooth, due to the 
presence of vitamins in the creams. Spe- 
cifically, Montgomery Ward has said 
that just as vitamins internally con- 
sumed help make a healthy body, so 
vitamins A and D externally applied 
to the skin help make the skin healthy 
and beautiful. 

The Commission charges that these 
claims are exaggerated and misleading. 
The complaint against Ward’s creams 
is similar to the complaints issued some 
months ago against Pond’s and Jergen’s 
face creams for false and misleading 
statements regarding the vitamin prop- 
erties of the creams. (For an account of 
these complaints see “The Docket”, 
October 1941 Reports). 

In addition, the Commission objects 
to the use of the words “Tissue Cream” 
in connection with one of Ward’s cos- 
metics. These words, says the Commis- 
sion, imply that the preparation has 
some value in nourishing the tissues of 


the skin beyond its ordinary value as a | 


lubricant. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has asked for an_ injunction 
against the sale of: 


Slend-R-Form, the New Candy Food. 
In asking a U.'S. District Court for the 
injunction, the 'FDA charged that the 
company’s label statements are false and 
misleading because they “create in the 
minds of the purchasers the belief that 
the article is a reducing agent and that 
when consumed in the manner and in 
the quantity recommended, said article 


will be of substantial value in reducing | 


body weight.” In actual fact, continues 
the FDA, the product contains absolutely 
no ingredients capable of producing the 
claimed effects. 


According to drug trade journals, this | 


is another in a series of FDA actions 
against candy advertised for “slenderiz- 
ing” purposes, 


S . Best Buy rt 
Hooks or 
CU Members 


YOUR MARRIAGE 
by Dr. Norman E. Himes 


This book, by the Professor of Soci- 
ology at Colgate University, makes 
available to the general public for the 
first time the most recent tests on pre- 
dicting successful adjustment in mar- 
riage. It is the most comprehensive 
book of practical advice ever offered 
to married people or those contem- 
plating marriage. 

Bookstore price, $3.75; CU price, $2. 
GOOD HEALTH & BAD 
MEDICINE by Dr. Harold Aaron 

A guide, by CU’s special medical 
adviser, to intelligent treatment of any 
one of dozens of illnesses, ailments or 
“conditions” —sinus trouble, asthma, 
hay fever, high blood pressure, too 
much or too little weight, skin dis- 
ease. It will assist you to cut through 
the claims of patent medicine manu- 
facturers. 

Bookstore price, $3; CU price, $1.50. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU COOK 
by Rose and Bob Brown 


This cookbook goes way beyond its 
recipes, good as they are. It tells you 
how to select food in the store, how 
to bring out special flavors, new ways 
of using canned goods. And, in addi- 
tion, it contains a host of facts on 
kitchen accessories, cleaning supplies, 
information about vitamins and nutri- 
tion, brand name ratings of many 
products. Bookstore price, $2.75; CU 
price, $1.50. 


OUR COMMON AILMENT 
by Dr. Harold Aaron 


Americans spend millions each year 
for laxatives and cathartics. Just what 
is the condition they are supposed to 
cure? What are its causes? This book 
explains the nature and cause of con- 
stipation, the means of avoiding or 
treating it . . . turns the searchlight 
on many well-known drugs and reme- 
dies. Bookstore price, $1.50; CU 
price, $1.00, 


TOTAL BOOKSTORE PRICE — $11. 
TOTAL COST TO CU MEMBERS — $6. 


NOW ALL 4 to CU 
_ MEMBERS FOR $4.75 
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Heres how you 
can get more out 
of what we put 
into the Reports 


What's going to happen to this issue of 
the Reports after it reaches you? 

Will it be available for you, or any mem- 
ber of your family when you decide you 
want to refresh your memory about the test 
results on pajamas, or first aid kits? 

Will some friend get interested in one of 
the articles, borrow your copy of the 
Reports and forget to return it? 

Will you be able to lay your hands on it 
when you get into a discussion on halitosis 
and want to refer to the Medical Section to 
prove that bad breath can't be corrected by 
any of the popular brands of mouth wash? 

The Reports do not belong in your “file 
and forget” department. If you are to get 


While we're talking about 
handy, complete, ready-refer- 
ence files of the Reports, we 
ought to remind you that 
copies of the Bound Volume 
of the 1941 Reports are 
available at low cost. You can 
scarcely afford to be without 
it. 

For one thing, it's hand- 
somely bound in durable 
cloth, stamped in white, and 
will make an attractive addi- 
tion to your library. But that's 
the least important point 
about it. 

Most of the Reports, valu- 
able when first published, are still valuable . . . still can provide 
useful guidance to your day-to-day buying. 

Particularly now, whén wise buying is so vital to the nation's 
war effort, this volume (and all the bound volumes from 1936 
on) can give important service to the conscientious consumer. 

You will find many reports specially applicable to your own 
needs and interests. And you will probably find some back 
issues that you once had . . . lost or loaned . 5 . and have 
wished fo have again. 


*% 1941 VOLUME: $2.50 
% ANY 3 VOLUMES: $5 


%& OTHER VOLUMES: $1.75 
*% ALL 5 VOLUMES: $8 


60¢ to 


CU Members 


any real value from them, they have to be 
where you can get hold of them at a 
moment's notice. And you should not have 
to rack your brains to remember where the 
latest issue of the Reports was when you 
saw it last. 

Here's a simple, convenient, inexpensive 
way to avoid all that fussing and fretting. 
Order one of CU's handy, neat-looking 
binders. They're made of sturdy black 
leatherette, with the words ‘Consumers 
Union reports” stamped in gold on the front 
and backbone. They hold a year’s issues 
of the Reports, and the cost to CU members 
is only 60¢. 

Then, just as soon as your Report arrives, 
you can insert it in the binder—and you'll 
always have a complete file of the current 
year's issues in one place for quick 
reference. 

And, besides, your friends will be less 
apt to make off with anything that looks 
so permanent and substantial. Instead, 
they'll probably send in their own member- 
ship blanks! 


USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 109 





